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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



BY MRS. S. MARION WENHAM. 



Ladies of the Association for the Advancement of Wamen, or 
Woinan^s Congress: 

I HAVE the honor, as President of the Ladies' Literary Club, to 
extend to you the heartfelt welcome and appreciation of its 
members. We have many things planned for your entertainment 
while you are with us, and I trust that the few days which we spend 
together will not only give us an opportunity to become better 
acquainted, but also, that the interchange of thought will prove 
mutually beneficial. Again we welcome you most cordially to our 
hearts and homes, and this evening the Mayor will open to you the 
gates of our city. It is not merely as a representative of our club 
that I speak to the Woman's Congress here assembled. For many 
years, the ends and aims of your society have been very near and 
dear to my heart. And now, as I look about me, and see the noble 
women who have done so much for the formation of character 
among their own sex, I feel a thrill of pleasure which I cannot 
easily describe to you. The time has been when the gathering of 
so many women would have been regarded as radical and unpopular, 
but now, thanks to the devotion of the few, we see the pendulum 
of public opinion swinging the other way, never to go back again. 

How well are the principles of the A. A. W. indicated by your 
motto, ^^ Truth, Justice and Honor." Indeed, the three are so 
closely allied that it is not easy to imagine the attainment of one 
without the other two. When truth holds sway, do not the noble 
words and deeds of women receive both honor and justice ? If 
justice were done in regard to compensation, position and privileges 
for us, would it not be called both true and honorable ? And 
when woman is honored on a basis of what she has achieved, is it 
anything more than the tribute of truth and justice ? I am very 
forcibly reminded of tiie old adage, " Truth crushed to earth shall 



rise again/* and its application is so clear that " he who runs may 
read/* 

Truth is the right adjustment of all the elements of life, and 
he who acts in conformity with this thouprht will moat assuredly 
lead a real and noble life. Therefore, the cause to which you are 
pledged demands first of all that you shall be true to yourselves ; 
and then, as right is might, all other blessings must surely come to 
you, as well as to all who carry out these principles. 

It is a singular and happy coincidence that you are to hold your 
nineteenth annual meeting with us, when it is also nineteen years 
since the formation of our club. Doubtless we were all influenced 
by a common spirit or sentiment, for organization among women. 
I do not know the esoteric meaning of the number nineteen, but I 
wish it were love, for that word includes all for which we are 
together. These gatherings of women are very necessary in the 
present condition of the world, for women represent love, and love 
must first agitate the universal mind ; then will follow light or 
understanding. The master child motive must be born in all its 
purity and child likeness. 

Purity of motive is the lever which will uplift the world ; 
then wisdom and love will become better balanced in us, and we 
will find that peace for which we all so earnestly seek. I belie v(», 
that the time has come when in all our industrial, reformatory .and 
philanthropic work, we must not fight or resist the evil ; it is truly 
a waste of energy. But let us use all our God given strength and 
powers in every way to augment the good, remembering that evil 
is only ignorance of ^^ the true light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world." Believing and knowing that woman is to 
be the potent agent in thus bringing this light to manifestation ; 
let us cultivate the Christ attributes, love, joy, peace, patience, 
temperance, faith and charity, the seven notes of the scale of 
harmony, which, diligently played upon, will bring not only the 
sisterhood of woman but also the universal brotherhood of man, 
which signifies the ennobling and uplifting of the whole human 
race. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 



BY THE PRESIDENT, JULIA WARD HOWE. 



Dear Friends and fellow-tvorkers : 

IT is with great pleasure that I meet yon and greet yon, at the 
close of another A. A. W. year. Few of yon, perhaps, can 
remember as well as I do the time when this fine State of Michigan 
seemed so remote to dwellers on the sea-board that its voice, even 
when transmitted through its well-known senator, Lewis Cass, 
seemed but a faint and far-off echo. And now it has become a 
convenient visiting ground for us, and we and these hospitable 
entertainers of ours are not only sisters, but neighbors. Among all 
the marvels that steam and electricity accomplish, what marvel 
compares to this, the growth and development of mutual ac- 
quaintance ? 

These miracles of locomotion are sometimes said to make the 
world very small, but if they seem to reduce its material space, by 
so much and more do they effect its spiritual enlargenient. What 
a boon is this, that we who were once afar off, are now made nigh 
to each other, our latent and perhaps languid good- will quickened 
by personal contact, the human face divine, the individual voice 
and gesture filling out our blank stretch of a wide and desolate 
distance, and making a wilderness of imagination to blossom with 
sweet regards and inspiring memories. 

In these regions, of which the strong masculine hand took 
possession, hewing down forests, cultivating fields and building 
habitations, the work of women is also seen, side by side with that 
of their fathers and husbands. While men have created the State, 
women have created society, their quick tastes and, sympathies 
holding fast to the aesthetic and the tender side of life. While 
masculine labor unfolds sources of wealth unimagined by our fore- 
fathers, or even by ourselves, a score of years ago, the woman's 
touch adorns the home, weaving the fine bonds of neighborhood, 
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and builds the church for worship and spiritual communion. And 
so, in the lands newly taken possession of in our vast country, new 
centres of study and of progress are constantly appearing, and 
ideas, no matter where or how generated, are at home all orer this 
continent. 

Wo gather here to-day to represent one of these ideas, the 
efficiency of associated action among women. Men have been 
obliged to learn the lesson of cooperation, while women, crippled 
by unequal laws and insufficient education, were still unable to ex- 
tend the circle of their activities beyond the immediate bounds of 
home and neighborhood. Bounds were set for us which we deemed 
ourselves unable to transcend. These cruel limits of separation are 
now giving way, and we, home-makers and housekeepers, are able 
to pursue great objects together, and to associate our efforts in be- 
half of all that we hold sacred and dear. 

One of the results of this new power of association is already 
seen in the redemption of a great amount of womanly ability from 
waste. Feminine talents, forty years ago, unless accompanied by 
stimulating poverty, looked here and there for a field on which to 
exorcise themselves. Superficial study brought only superficial 
success. Fascination was our greatest merit. Those of us who 
cherished liigher aspirations, aspired to the masculine standard, 
and had no adequate standard of our own. We now recognize, at 
these and other meetings, the immense advance made by women 
in securing paying employment, the three hundred or more ways 
in which they now earn a livelihood. But let us recognize even 
more thankfully the extension of our mental horizon, and, most of 
all, the opportunities offered to us of adjusting our natural endow- 
ments to noble and worthy objects, of building our hope, faith, and 
love into the social fabric of the present and future. 

If I might dare, on an occasion like the present, to add a grain 
of admonition to a gallon of congratulation, I would say to you, 
women of tlie east and west, of the north and south, here assem- 
bled : Be generous in the use of what you acquire. Freely ye 
have received, freely give. In your enjoyment of your own circles 
formed for study and culture, do not forget the many places in 
which no such circles exist. Do not dread to encounter a little in- 
convenience, a few rougli or uninteresting people, in order to carry 
elsewhere the seeds of social development which you tend so well 
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in your own club gardens. The separate action of men in any 
community generates something of the element of brute force, so 
necessary in its use, so dangerous in its abuse. The antidote to 
this will be found in the combined action of the women of the com- 
munity, which will tend to uphold order, morality, and good taste. 
Be on the lookout, dear sisters, for the overflgws and excesses of 
this brute force. Meet it with your own tact and fineness, and 
make it one of your steadfast objects in life to help other women 
to overcome grossness with refinement, to replace rude tastes by 
cultivated ones, and above all to represent and uphold everywhere 
and in all things the charity that suffereth long and is kind. 

I cannot help recalling now the helpless sorrow with which 
many of us used to regard the evil agencies of the world about us. 
We might sigh, we might weep over the wrongs which man infiicts 
upon his brother man, and still more upon his sister woman ; but 
if any one chanced to say, '^ What are you going to do about it ? " 
we folded our hands in passive despair. We did not know how to do 
anything to make matters radically better. I remember that when, 
in the days of the Franco-Prussian war, the abomination of that 
great sacrifice of human life impressed itself upon me, forcing me 
to cry out : *^ Oh, mothers of men, in all parts of the world, do lift 
your voices and protest against this waste of what costs you so dear!^^ 
I could only in my thoughts compare what the women could do in 
such matters to the work of the mouse that, in ^sop^s fable, 
gnawed the net of the lion, and slowly but patiently set him free. 
I do not think so now of the work the women are to do. A great 
power has been given them since that time. What is this power, 
mightier than steam, or electricity, or any discovery or invention 
in the physical world ? It is the power of technical and professional 
education. This puts into the hands of women the tools with 
which to attack the evils of the body politic, and secures for 
them the experience which teaches their use. How dangerous 
was it once thought to open to women this wider outlook I How 
it would unsex them ! How the bread would sour in the oven, the 
children would pine in the nursery, if women should receive di- 
plomas, and adopt professions ! What a disbelief did these views 
show in the real avail of study and of thought ! Wisdom was con- 
sidered the attribute of men — would that it were ! — and an amiable 
folly was at a premium in the other sex. 
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Things are changed now. We have set our feet on higher 
ground, and will not descend from it. And, instead of that 
patient, small moiiso which my imagination presented to me as tlie 
type of women workers, gnawing with desperate patience at the 
toils of the lion, I seem to see a band of radiant fairies, waving the 
dark things of earth away with gracious wands. The woman liad 
religion ; she had the great discipline of motlierbood, and its 
sacred revealed affections ; but with these gifts, she now has science. 
She knows how to build, and where to reform. 

In our members^ meeting this morning, we heard a report of 
what women are doing in the State of New York, which told of 
achievements that almost pass belief. The darkest problems of 
our society are attacked by them without fear. In regions of the 
great city, hitherto given up to tlie poverty and ignorance wliich 
pave the way to the hell of vice, the college settlement of fair 
young souls hangs out its white flag, and sets itH candle of help 
and guidance in the window. 

I remember thut at the first Congress of tlie A. A. W.,'held 
in the city of New York, I spoke of the lilthy condition of many of 
the streets, and proposed that the matrons of the (jommunity 
should go out in a body to sweep them clean. This I said half in 
sad jest, and half in sadder earnest, eighteen years ago. And now, 
a number of public-spirited women have really taken the matter 
in hand, and those infected regions will be cleansed, and made lit 
for the feet of Freedom to tread. 

We have been accustomed, from time immemorial, to talk of 
what Christianity has done for women ; and indeed we had reason 
enough to talk so. liut what are its other triumphs compared 
with this new emancipation of the minds of women, tliis setting 
them face to face with the noblest tasks of humanity, and opening 
to them the true methods by which these may be acconi])li8hed ? 

In the few days that we are permitted to i)a8s together, wo can 
rehearse l)ut little of tliiH great gospel of hope which is now revealed 
to us. We can take each other by the hand, we can i)id each other 
God-speed, and each of us can go back to her own place of work 
with fresh courage, with a new song of faith in the eternal prin(;i- 
ples of good. 



THE TWO TALENTS.* 



BY MRS. L. P. ROWLAND. 



J8L 



SERVANT, at my Lord^s command, 
I hold two talents, in my hand — 
My own to double, or divide, 
No craven I the boon to hide. 
My favored neighbor, it may be, 
Is dowered with gifts more royally. 
At Harvest Home, when we shall bring 
Our garnered sheaves to greet the King, 
To each, will come the same reward — 
A festal welcome, from the Lord. 
Eead, friends, in fine epitome. 
What every mortal life should be — 
No folded hands, nor idle dream — 
No listless drifting down the stream. 
To be must signify to you 
Something to have, something to do. 
What care I, tho^ my gifts be email 
A royal boon is sent to all — 
One gift belongs to you, to me — 
Our individualitv. 
Come to my garden sweet and fair. 
Come, breathe its perfume laden air. 
In fairy-tracery behold 
The parable the Master told. 
Tall roses in my garden grow, 
In scarlet robes, my tulips glow. 
My lilies golden censers swing. 
Brimmed with an Easter offering. 
Like some proud oriflammo of war, 



♦ Written for The Souvenir. 
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Tlioir shining banners gleam afar. 

Alas, the vision fades too soon, 

Blown on the breath of flying June. 

My bravo five-talent blossoms must 

Trail their gay colors in the dust. 

Low, in my garden, pansies bloom, 

Blue violets all the air perfume. 

As on a Field o' the Cloth o' Gold, 

I tread on daisies manifold. 

Fair blossoms ! you will over be 

Interpreters of life to me. 

Lot helpful service bo my dower. 

Content I'd be a modest flower. 

Not all are queens, not all may be 

Arrayed in robes of royalty. 

Rare are the souls, to whom belong 

The choicest gifts of grace or song. 

In Life's thronged thoroughfares, we find 

Some maimed and wounded, deaf and blind. 

Poor hearts forlorn, to whom is sent 

A pitiful environment. 

Voices and visions may not be 

A heritage for you or me, 

And still it may be yours and mine 

To catch some melody divine, 

To translate into daily deeds, 

A gospel for the common needs, — 

To soothe Life's sorrows, lieal its woes, ' 

Transmute to poetry, its prose — 

To plant, unseen, a tiny seed 

Which shall the world's sore famine feed. 

It may be the best gifts of Heaven — 

Not light nor fire — are salt and leaven. 



WOMEN IN COLLEGES. 



BY OCT AVI A W. BATES, B. A. 



^TALF a century ago, the subject of girls attending even our 
•I»^ High Schools was a disputed question, and save in Oberlin, 
it was an oinheard-of proposition to admit wotnen to colleges. 
When one considers these facts hq realizes what enormous strides 
the education of women has made in our country, during that pe- 
riod of time. 

The desultory methods, want of system, petty aims, false 
views of life, insufficient preparation for life and narrow outlook 
into the future that the old-time, ordinary boarding school gave to 
women, belong to the past. 

Though many have not yet fully awakened to the importance 
of this subject, the most advanced thought of to-day concedes that 
women need for their own highest growth and the good of human- 
ity all the discipline in character, development of talent and prep- 
aration for life, which have been deemed necessary for men. 

The girls of the present time can not realize how their mothers 
hungered and longed for entrance into the higher fields of learning 
and how they found only iron-clad laws and stone walls of prejudice, 
in the way, before them. Nor can the college women of to-day con- 
ceive of the hard fight and the rough and wearisome climb, the 
pioneers of the woman's movement have had, to gain this height 
where the widening of their intellectual interests, and equal op- 
portunities in education with men, have been accorded to women. 

The question of giving women the higher education of colleges 
and universities may be said to be nearly settled. The universi- 
ties abroad are opening their doors to women. Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and even Russia, have admitted women to the 
l)rivileges of many of their highest schools of learning. In France, 
the Sorbonne, and the Coll6ge de France, in nearly all of their 
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departments, are open to women. England has wevoral oo-cduca- 
tional universities, besides ('heltenliam (Jollege, (Jirton, Newn- 
liam, Somervillo Hall and Lady Margaret Hall, which are for 
women alone. The universities of Seotlaiul are" beginning to offer 
their advantages of study to women, on a plan somewhat similar to 
that ])iirsued at Oxford aiul Cambridge, in England. The Jloyal 
University of Ireland grants medical degrees to women. The 
women of (iermany, Hungary and Turkey are the only women, in 
all Europe, who are excluded from university study. Some very 
fine work has been done by women in the University of Bombay, 
Iiulia. All the universities of Australia are co-educational. Even 
in Japan is this movement taking root, and to such a degree that 
several of our colleges number Japanese wonu'u among their stu- 
dents and alunnuv. In America, Canada gives equal advantages 
to women with men in most of her educatioiuil institutions, jn'onii- 
nent among which are Acadia College, Queen's College, Dalhousie," 
Trinity College, St. Hilda^s and M(;(ilill University. In the United 
States, colleges founded distinctively for women, with courses of 
study, e(|ual in breadth of range and thoroughness of instruction to 
those of men, are filled to overilowing. Ikyn Mawr, Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley are'taxed to their utmost capacity by crowds of earnest 
and ambitious girls, eager for the highest culture of the times. 1'he 
percentage of women at the Annexes of Harvard, (Columbia, and 
JVinceton, and in the colleges and universities which are co-edu- 
cational, is constantly on the increase. I'hey certainly do desire 
the higher education. The numbers that attend college show a 
mighty drift in that direction, and bear witness to the dc^mand in 
the world for trained, capable and s(;holarly women. 

V>\\i how and where shall they receive this education ? These 
are the questions that parents and educators are asking all ovc^r the 
land. The wonuin^s college, the annex, aiul the co-educational 
university, all have their critics and their advocates. Ihit the in- 
dividual circumstances, needs and aims of girls must always make 
different systems of education necessary for them, as it doi^s for 
boys, and must steridy decide, in most cases, the question of where 
to go to college. Women's colleges are doing good work, in edu- 
cating and stimulating to intellectual effort girls whose j)arents 
would not be reconciled to their attending co-educational institu- 
tions. 
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Whatever may be the advantage of the " Annex/^ a disintei*- 
ested observer, or one who is familiar with the everyday workings 
of the natural, common-sense system of co-education, can not help 
thinking that a great loss of money in carrying out the plan is 
incurred and much useless expenditure of time and strength on 
the part of professors and tutors who give instruction, is engen- 
dered. The '^ Annex^Ms a compi-omise. It has been called the 
back door of the college. No doubt that it is the best that can be 
done under the circumstances, where colleges absolutely refuse to 
admit women. Let us hope the experiment may develop the 
sense of justice, in the members of the governing boards in the 
colleges, near by, to such a degree that the front doors of the col- 
leges may soon swing open to women. 

Prominent edu editors who are familiar from their own experi- 
ence with the results of co-education, give their unqualified ap- 
proval of it. Dr. Angell, President of the University of Michigan, 
whose testimony is of especial weight on this subject, writes : ^* The 
experience of years does not shake our confidence in the wisdom of 
the policy of opening our doors to the women. We hazard little in 
predicting that most of those institutions which now provide separate 
instruction for the two sexes will at no distant day abandon so ex- 
pensive and unnecessary a system. ^^ John E» French, Dean of Syra- 
cuse University, says : " We think co-education works admirably. ^^ 
Prof. Folwell, of Minnesota University, writes : " Some of the 
best work in my department ^ Political Science ^ has been done by 

women 1 feel sure that the sons and daughters of the working 

people may safely, economically and profitably be schooled jn the 
same university.^^ But time will not permit us to give the num- 
bers of names of men and women, well known for their admirable 
work in education, whose eloquent words might be quoted in favor 
of this system. 

To the woman who, in after life, expects to choose and work in 
some profession, the broader life to be found at a co-educational 
college offers advantages that surpass those of the woman's college. 
She meets there professors who are authorities in the subjects they 
teach ; she finds there courses of study stamped for years with the 
approval of the best educators the world has ever seen ; she enters 
and consults libraries filled with choice and rare books ; she uses 
chemical and physical laboratories, furnished with the latest appli- 
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ances for teaching and illustrating the diflferent branches of mod- 
ern science, — and all of these are open to lier on equal terms with 
those of the men students. 

The cosmopolitan influence tliat comes where students, from 
all parts of tlie world, are gathered together with a common impulse, 
the atmosphere filled with the zest of study, tlie contact with dif- 
ferent beliefs and modes of thought, — all these she finds in a great 
university. As slie goes along, day by day, engrossed witli her own 
particular line of study, she unconsciously absorbs a finer and sub- 
tler culture not to be gained from books alone, nor from any other 
system of education known to tlie world at the present time. 

IJut whether we study the woman in colleges abroad, or in this 
country, in a woman's college, at an '^ Annex,'^ or in a co-educa- 
tional university, whether she has gone there for the ulterior pur- 
pose of fitting horself for some profession, in after life, or simply 
because she wants the pure joy of study for study's sake, and tho 
stimulus of intellectual activity, we find her possessed of an endu- 
rance that puts to shame the croakings of opponents and the warn- 
ings of medical men. This, too, often when she is hampered by a 
lack of thorough preparation in her studies, fettered by a dress 
ill-adapted to her work, and, in most cases, even without tho 
relaxation and assistance of any systematic, physical exercise. 

In the face of all these disadvantages, many college women 
have made a remarkable record for excellent work, accomplished 
in lines of study hitherto thought impossible for them even to 
attempt. At Cambridge University, England, in 1888, the well- 
known case of Miss Philippa Fawcett, aged twenty-two, who sur- 
passed the senior wrangler, in her examinations, is worthy of notice. 
Previous to this time, the first place was occupied by Miss Ramsay, 
who gained the first rank in the classical tripos, in 1887. In 
addition to Miss Fawcett's brilliant success, other women figure in 
the list of wranglers, and of senior and junior optimes. Many 
women, in the colleges and universities of this country have dis- 
tinguished themselves for equally iino achievements as women in the 
colleges abroad, but our systems of examinations differ widely from 
theirs and do not so strikingly display the work done by tho 
individual student. 

But are women to remain simply as students in colleges ? Arc 
they to rest contented with a public sentiment that pretty generally 
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concedes them to be equals with men intellectually, so long as they 
remain students, but meets them with a sharp fire of opposition, 
wlienever they openjy aspire to become professors, or e^en tutors 
in colleges ? We hope not. Will they ever take their places as 
co-workers with men as members of faculties in colleges and uni- 
versities ? We believe the time is not far distant when it will be 
accepted. as axiomatic that women ought to be represented in the 
faculties of all colleges, where women assemble as students. 

That a woman should be a professor in a college, and fill her 
chair with dignity and ability, is not a new idea to the world. 
The University of Salamanca had, at one time, women enrolled 
among the number of its professors. The University of Bologna 
had women professors, in the days of its greatest glory, when ten 
thousand students came every year, to enjoy its advantages, and 
when its diploma was considered a passport to office throughout 
Christendom. The celebrated Novella d^ Andrea, one of the most 
accomplished women of her times, as well as Accorsa Accorso, Bet- 
tisia Gozzadini, Signora Agnesi, and other learned women, gave 
lectures at this university, to crowds of men students, assembled 
from all parts of the world. 

In this country, the monopoly enjoyed by men in the most 
important and profitable employments has, until within a few years, 
been held in the matter of college professorships. Even in woman^s 
colleges, where one would naturally think that loyalty to the 
principles of their foundation would lead to the employment of 
women as professors, the preference has generally been given to 
men. But the idea of appointing women as professors in colleges is 
gradually gaining ground. ' Women are now employed as profes- 
sors in the following colleges : Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, the Woman's College of Baltimore, Oberlin, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Kansas. Women are employed 
as tutors or instructors in the following colleges : Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, the Woman^s College at Baltimore, 
Oberlin, Northwestern University, Boston University, Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, University of Wisconsin, University 
of Kansas, and the Syracuse University. 

Women students certainly need the presence of noble minded, 
self-poised, scholarly women for friends and advisers, during their 
college course, and where can they meet them more naturally and 
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easily than in the cljairs of professors and instructors of the col- 
loges tlioy attend ? In a co-educational college, the influence of 
fine mannered, trained and learned women, in the chairs of pro- 
fessors would be an inspiration and help, not only to the young 
women, but also to the young men. Of quite as much importance 
as the helpful friendships and the moulding of character that such 
women professors would bring, is the stimulus towards achievement 
in the higlier realms of study that they would give to the talented 
and ambitious young women who would come under their care. 

Few of our State universities liave offered professorships to 
women, although they have all pronounced themselves unequivo- 
cally in favor of co-education. It is hoped that the University of 
Michigan, since it was the first to open its doors to women for 
study, will take a decided stand in favor of this movement. Is 
there no duty on the part of this Alma Mater to honor her daugh- 
ters as she honors her sons ? Ought she not to recognize the ability 
and attaijiments of the one as (^uicikly and as generally as those of 
the other ? Through the elforts, princi])ally, of Mrs. Lucinda 11. 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, the attention of the community 
has recently been called to the importance of this matter. A 
*' Woman's Auxiliary Association of the University of Michigan '' 
has been formed for the purpose of *^ maintaining at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, women as professors and instructors in the Uni- 
versity, whose services shall be at the disposal of the Faculty and 
Kegents of the University, as teachers and lecturers, without charge 
to the University or State of Michigan." By an act of the Legis- 
lature, approved June 19, I8i)l, '^ All funds held by this Associa- 
tion shall be forever free aiid exempt from taxation in any form, 
under the laws of the State of Michigan. '^ The members of the 
association hope to raise, before many months, a sufficient sum of 
money to support one or more women professors at the University 
of Michigan. The passage of this bill shows that the people of the 
State are aroused to the importance of having some women profes- 
sors and instructors, in an institution where so many of their own 
sex aie taught. May we not hope that the Kegents of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will awaken to a sense of their duty towards her 
alumhae, and as an act of justice and proper appreciation of tlio 
attainments of the women whom they have honored with degrees, 
ai)point one or more of them to places in the Faculty ? 
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In our study of women in colleges, in this couijtry, we notice 
the names of several women, who have filled the offices of Dean 
and of President, and who are leaving a permanent impress on our 
educational methods. Prominent among them is Dean M. Carey 
Thomas, whose wonderful organizing ability in establishing the 
group system of study is displayed at Bryn Mawr College, while, 
as President of Wellesley, Alice Freeman Palmer has demonstrated 
the capacity of a woman to guide a great institution with tact and 
wisdom. 

If the question of women in colleges be not entirely settled 
until they become co-educating as well as co-educational, certainly 
it is not settled until women are represented on Boards of Trustees 
in colleges, and are eligible to become Kegents in our great universi- 
ties — until, in a word, the mother element takes its place by the 
side of the father element, with equal honor and power, in the 
government of the college. Already they have served acceptably 
as Trustees at Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Oberlin Colleges, 
Northwestern University, Boston University, and the Woman's Col- 
lege of Baltimore. In no better nor more effective way can the 
interests of college women be taken care of than by having 
women serve on Boards of Trustees in colleges and on Boards of 
Regents in universities. 

The question of Women in Colleges, in all its bearings, means 
much to the world. It means more than simply educating a few 
women for their own personal pleasure or profit. It means their 
appointment to positions of trust and honor. It means a new 
force sent out into the world to purify the festering slums and 
spots dangerous to the young and the ignorant. It means co- 
operation among women and sacred friendships among them. It 
means the development of women who will strengthen and foster 
the noblest aspirations of men. It means purer marriages and 
better regulated homes. It means useful lives for unmarried 
women. It means the evolution of a finer, stronger type of woman, 
and through her and hers, a higher civilization for the world. 



THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS FOR WOMEN. 



BY OHAltLOTTE EMERSON BROWN. 



** 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it." 

— Adduon. 

^STlIE coiulitions of success for women dilTer, in part, from those 
V^ of men, because their natures, habits, instincts, desires, op- 
portunities, and 2)ossibilities differ. What is called success may 
bo accidental or meritorious. 'SSonie are born crreat, and some 
have greatness tlirust upon them.^' One is a princess because her 
mother is a queen. Another is famous because her father or hus- 
band is rich, talented or in high position. In many ways the wlieel 
of fortune, by seeming accident, turns out successful women. 

The success of which this paper treats is not accidental, but is 
the reward, of merit. It is more than reward, it is merit itself. 
Genuine success means solid worth. A success that is worthy of 
the name may and must shine ; but its light is the glitter of a dia- 
mond and not the sheen of some glass imitation. It is the product 
of personal endeavor, wisely directed. It conies in its rich full- 
ness to comparatively few ; and this, not because it is unattainable 
by many, but because it is not sought, or is sought by misleading 
methods. 

There are thousands of women endowed l)y nature with gifts, 
and surrounded by advantages that ought to make their lives 
grandly successful, and yet they are, as c()mi)ared with their possi- 
bilities, to a great extent, failures. They reacii, it may be, the 
average level of womanhood ; and some of tlieni rise al)()ve, while 
yet they fall immeasural)ly below the standard that privilege, i)08- 
sibility and duty place before them. 

Success for women is of different kinds, and is attained in dif- 
ferent degrees. Of hite the lield for achievement has l)een greatly 
enlarged, and women are not slow to embrace their oi)portunities. 
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The misfortune is that 'their efforts are often experimental. They 
do not know the way, and so are constantly turning into by-paths 
that lead to nowhere, or perhaps they get discouraged and turn 
back. 

How then are women to succeed ? 

The first condition of true success for women is a substantial, 
all-around education. This is the foundation and the true point 
of departure. It is better, but for some, not indispensable, that 
this mental training should be acquired in the schools. It must 
be acquired somewhere, and the more thorough and extensive it is, 
the better. Knowledge is power. 

School education, in its later stages, should be adapted to a 
girFs nature and probable future. If she is especially fitted for one 
line of life, she must not be forced "into another. She should be 
qualified and encouraged to do what she can do best. All useful 
work, successfully done, is honorable ; and each should work 
chiefly in the line of her special capabilities and as Providence 
points the way. For this, she should, if possible, be educated. 

But let every woman, especially every young woman, beware 
of the fatal mistake that when school days are over, education is 
finished. To a successful woman it has then just begun. The 
school is to her what an apprenticeship is to the mechanic, or 
artistic drill to the artist — it is a vantage ground to stand upon and 
start from. Whoever mistakes the starting post for the goal is 
doomed to miserable and deserved failure. Were not this mistake 
so common, it would seem needless to again sound the alarm. 

Another condition of -success for women is a high and noble 
aim, and a purpose to use time and opportunity wisely for its at- 
tainment. The highest of all aims is to fulfil our designed mission, 
which is to serve God and our generation. All other occupations 
are to center in this ; and under so lofty an inspiration each 
woman can do her best. High motive is a magnet that lifts life 
from the common level and makes it sublime. 

And yet, how many women fritter away their opportunities 
and waste their time on trifles. Time is our God-given inheritance, 
and success or failure turns on the use we make of it. We all 
know of women fairly well educated in the schools, and possessed 
of good natural talent, and yet who come to nothing worthy of 
themselves or their sex, because they are only driftwood oix the sea 
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of life. They have no high purpose. Inclination, pleasure, a feel- 
ing of irresponsibility control thorn. Having left school and 
reached the goal of marriage, they are satisfied, and attempt noth- 
ing beyond. They float down stream toward the realm of nothing- 
ness when, with high aim, they should ply the oars, row toward 
/the mountain ranges, and then climb to their summits. Such suc- 
cess was easily possible ; but the opportunity^ once lost, is lost 
forever. Thousands of self-satisfied women are to-day in just this 
condition. They have lived so long and gone so far under the 
blighting influence of low aims that that saddest of all thoughts 
seldom, if ever, comes to them : **It might have been. ^^ When 
the prisoner of Chillon had been twenty years in bondage he pre- 
ferred chains to liberty. And so it is with men or women who 
go far into life inspired with no high purpose. 

No woman can succeed in all directions. Life is too short. 
Those who would be great in everything are great in nothing. Wo • 
must choose the special department in which success is to be mainly 
achieved. The openings are numerous. Let each woman consider 
how much she is able to do, and in what department of the world's 
work she is likely to have the greatest success. If home life— her 
own and that of other women — seems to her most attractive and 
best suited to her nature and circumstances, let this be her chief 
field ; and let her seek knowledge and experience on home topics 
from every available source, so that her own and other homes may 
be as bright and perfect as possible. If women decide, as many do, 
and more should, to enter into business, whether for themselves or 
as employees, let them learn thoroughly their occupations, so that 
they may pursue them with judgment, skill and success. If they 
are to become teachers, let them know perfectly what they teach, 
and let them master the art of teaching. If thoy are to be jour- 
nalists or authors, there is before them a world of hard study and 
preliminary work. Those who elect to be scientists or linguists, 
musicians or artists, and those who decide to enter professional 
life as physicians, lawyers or clergymen, should secure the most 
thorough preparation, so as to rank with the best men in their 
callings. 

The world is wide and its wants are many. Let every woman 
have one lofty purpose and pursue it along some chosen avenue ; 
while, yet, she must not bo a hobbyist, or a woman of one idea 
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only. If single department of work stands alone by itself. All 
are interlinked and, mutually dependent, and so must be studied 
in their relations. Besides, the mind demands recreation, and 
change is rest. Therefore, while pursuing, ardently, our plans, 
we may and must, if we are to be genuinely successful, take active 
interest in those of other people, indeed of all the world. 

Then a successful woman must learn to be self-reliant, and 
must adapt means to ends. She must trust to herself more than 
to others. If she is to run the ship, " she must take herself on 
board, ^^ as captain. If others tell her she can not succeed or ad- 
vise this or that, let her consider their counsel and then act on 
her own judgment. Better fail at first, than hang on others. If 
we would learn to swim, we must go into the water, and deep 
water is better for that purpose than shallow. 

Usually the best means of success are those that lie just around 
us. Many waste their time, and fail, by waiting for some great 
opportunity, when they could and should have made the oppor- 
tunity. The materials for success are always near at hand. 

" O thou painter, sculptor, poet, 
Take this lesson to thy heart ; 
That is best that lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art." 

Those who stand, Micawber-like, waiting for something to turn 
up, instead of turning up something, never reach success. Great 
things are made out of small, and we must be content to begin at 
the beginning and build upward, and build thoroughly, slowly if 
need be, as we, go. This is the main road to success. 

A successful woman combines generalization and detail in her 
plans of work. She looks over the whole field, forms the general 
plan and puts it into detailed execution. The great and the small 
are alike essential to success. Some can lay out work for others 
that they cannot do themselves ; and others can work best under 
leadership. Women are apt to be great in detail, and not as great 
in deep and broadly laid plans. Their habits of life make them so. 
They should not, as a rule, give less heed to detail, but more to 
general plan. Let them look backward, and forward, and on all 
sides, and form schemes that are as practically wise as they are 
large and attractive. Many women fail from not cultivating and 
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not exercising this double talent of broad generalization, and of 
detailed execution. 

Women to succeed in life must be able to hold, and not throw 
away, wliat liaa once been attained. 

Many jieople, men and women alike, are able to gain positions 
which they cannot hold. Tliey are able to crowd themselves, or 
find others to crowd them, into positions that they arc not quali- 
fied, or at least have not the i)ractical skill to occupy. The result 
is often an inglorious retreat. Others are fickle or miscellaneous 
in their plans. They try to do too much at once, or they grow 
weary, get discouraged, and are ever ready to exchange what they 
are doing for whatever else opens. They are ''rolling stones that 
gatlier no moss.'^ Stability and worthiness are qualities that such 
women need to cultivate. 

This leads to another thought, namely, that originality and depth, 
of er against imitation and superficiality, are sources of success. It 
is quite proper to learn from others and from books. We may take 
ideas and suggestions wherever we find them, but to be copyists 
and imitators is to abandon not only self-confidence but self-re- 
spect, and make genuine success impossible. We all know men, 
and possibly women, who swim in the wake of other people, just 
as little boats do in the wake of great ships, and the comparative 
merits of the two are not widely different. Superficiality is a mis- 
fortune ; imitation, and every kind of plagiarism are something 
worse, as they reveal a weakness that leaves but little hope of im- 
provement. 

If one plans to write an essay, it must be her own. She must 
think as well as read ; and what she reads must be so digested and 
arranged as to become her own. If a woman is to make an address, 
she should, if possible, be prepared ; but in the delivery let her bo 
herself and not imitate anyone else, however great and eloquent. 
Imitation is easily detected, and those who practice it copy the 
worst and not the best points of their model. 

In speaking or writing, be deep and original, if possible. At 
least, be clear and definite. Avoid high sounding and empty 
platitudes. Sound and sense are not identical. Always say some- 
thing, and be yourself in saying it. Your work may not be great 
but it will be genuine, respectable and respected, and will prove 
another round on the ladder of success. 
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Another closely related condition of success is humility ad 
over against personal pride. The greatest of people, Sir Isaac 
Newton, for example, are not great in their own estimation ; while 
very small specimens of humanity are often puffed up with pride 
and self conceit. This spirit leads to failure, because it not only 
prevents study and honest effort, but it is an attempt to build on a 
false foundation. 

A certain kind and degree of confidence and self assurance are 
necessary but personal pride and conceit see and seed only self, 
and so make their possessor blind to what is really great and good. 
A peacock is very proud, but it is also very silly, and what of value 
did it ever accomplish ? Earnest pains-taking effort, such as 
comes from humility and self distrust, is what conquers obstacles 
and at last wears the crown. 

Again, generous magnanimity toward others, and especially 
toward our fellow-workers, brings its own reward, while the oppo- 
site, sooner or later, ends in defeat. The mean ambitions and 
rivalries that men and women, engaged in a common cause, too 
frequently exhibit, in their treatment of one another, are signs 
and sources of weakness. Women more than men — perhaps it is 
because they have more sensitive natures — are apt to make person- 
alities out of mere differences of opinion. 

But the evil is sometimes far more serious. A want of gen- 
erous magnanimity tends to unscrupulousness, intrigue and deceit, 
especially in reference to those who come to be regarded as rivals. 
Such conduct, or anything that resembles it, is unworthy of an 
educated woman and is sure to prove a boomerang that comes back 
to where it started. 

Meanness can have no excuse. Even if we have been misun- 
derstood and misjudged, it is better to overlook and forgive than 
to cherish resentment. Generous magnanimity always pays in the 
end. It is even its own reward, and is a quality of mind and 
heart that women of high aims and intelligence should always cul- 
tivate both for their own success and for the good of the cause they 
have at heart. Those who walk by the Golden Eule and no other 
are on the sure road to preferment. Our ways and motives are 
better known and weighed by others than we often suspect. 

I intended to dwell upon the importance of concentrated per- 
sistency in regard to all the points before us, and others not men- 
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tioned, as a condition of success. I can only add that true sUccefis 
is usually a ''plant of slow growth/' There are so many obstacles 
to be overcome, and there is so much positive work to be done, often 
of an obscure nature,' that we are apt to get discouraged, and are 
tempted to abandon the effort altogether. Some do abandon it 
and sink out of sight. Others, by " patient continuance in well 
doing,'' wear at length the conqueror's crown. Success is not 
notoriety but substantial worth ; and this .gem of gems is witlrin 
the reach of all, if only our lives are concentrated and. not scat- 
tered, and if we do not allow our feet to wander, our hearts to 
grow weary or our hope and purpose to fail. 

Observe, as a closing thought, that women to ensure success, 
should organize and work with and for each other. In this way 
those who were apart come into mutual sympathy and cooperation. 
They come to feel such inspiration to high endeavor and find such 
help as ensures success. Then let all local bodies, of a given class, 
come into a general organization where privilege and responsibility 
are equal, and where a sense of enlargement, dignity, possibility 
and determination is proportionately intensified. Women's organi- 
zations, local and general, are doing so much for the culture of 
women that connection with them is becoming to many a sure road 
to real success. 

How closely, for example, the success of women connects it- 
self with such organizations as The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, and the Woman's Literary Club movement. The 
two are closely related and should be made mutually helpful. I 
have been greatly interested in studying the history of individual 
clubs to observe how many of them have sprung up in connection 
with, or consequent upon annual meetings of this Association. 
Literary club life for women is a training school for success in all 
directions. It is not only a co-worker with the A. A. W., bitt it 
is an advance movement for women all along the line of woman's 
activity. 

The gathering of these local clubs into a General Federation 
has not only brought them into a conscious fellowship and sister- 
hood, but it is proving a stimulus to club women in every part of 
the land to do their utmost for their own advancement and for that 
of universal womanhood. What is most wanted is a spirit of 
generous and loving rivalry, of mutual sympathy and of hearty 
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cooperation in this noble work, from every quarter and by means 
of every uplifting agency. The cause is one. Let us bring to it 
a common interest, each succeeding for herself, and doing what 
she can to lift woman from her present estate to that pedestal of 
worth, blessedness and power that awaits her at the opening of the 
Twentieth Century. 

And yet, let every woman know that her own personal success 
turns not upon what others do in her behalf but chiefly upon what 
she does, and how she does it for herself. The culmination of 
success is high, moral character and this is not a stamped com- 
modity, made to order, but a genuine, vital growth. It is soul 
development, heavenward. 



flesh helps soul." Both conspire in harmony, when the Perfect is 
born. 

The special organ of spirit is the brain — 

— '* the cloven sphere that holds 
All thought in its mysterious folds ; 
That feels sensation's faintest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will ; 
Think on the stormy world that dwells 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells ! 
The lightning gleams of power, it sheds 
Along its hollow, glassy threads." 

But, sometimes, in rare and exultant mood, one feels as if his 
brain pervaded his whole body — as if brain were in tip of finger, in 
tongue, in muscle ; weight vanishes — we got a hint of free spirit. 
And then, the tool we use, feels the subtle influence — the wheel 
runs easily and ])lea8antly, as if freshly oiled ; the fabric, whether 
home-spun or silken, lends itself to our purpose, as if it, too, had a 
sense of higher condition, and hastened to assume nobler form ; as 
if it were glad to express human thought, human purpose, human ' 
use. 

But the brain is the home of design. Brooklyn Bridge, Giotto's 
Campanile, Venus of Milo, Faust — do you doubt that they wore 
conceived in the brain, before they put on visible expression ; 
before they were embodied in iron, or marble, or speech of man ? 
And what is trfie of masterpie(;es in art — is it not true, also, of the 
humblest human product ? Why can the dullard not plan cathed- 
ral, and devise telephone, and paint the Angel us ? Because he 
cannot do the required thinking. Why can the child not be 
depended upon for accurate phrase, and exact inovement ? Be-i 
cause his thought, like his feet is unsteady, infantile ; wo say he is 
irresponsible. 

Economy of Time signifies ra])i(l and accurate movement ; 
Economy of Strength signifies frugality of movement. If the man 
who makes two grass-blades grow where only one grew before, is a 
benefactor, is not he, also, worthy of that name, who discovers a 
way by which a man may save one liour out of three, or do the 
same work, at the expense of half the vital force commonly re- 
quired ? It all goes back to mcaital quality. Intelligence and 
integrity are the true forces that insure this wise economy. Whole- 
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ness — holiness — of body and mind, is the bed-rock upon which We 
must build. A condition of wholeness excludes all vices — small and 
large — venial and deadly. The whole body, sound in every part, 
is a much finer, more effective instrument to work with, than the 
defective body — the partly poisoned body — the mutilated body. 

We cannot improve on nature's mode. Nature begins the 
building of a man, in a very simple way. The baby has a body, at 
first ; not much actual power, but what infinite possibility ! 
And, if physical sanity may be secured for the child, there is 
ground for large expectation in the future. Physical sin is as cer- 
tainly a violation of God^s law, as spiritual sin. It is as wrong to 
ruin your stomach, as to tell a lie or to steal a dollar. TJhus saith 
the Lord, applies to all our life. 

Skilled labor ! the power to plan fine product, and to bring it 
to completion ; the power to accomplish the desired end, even 
though confronted by strange conditions — work with mind in it — 
not a blind, unsystematic groping after some indefinite and 
unsatisfactory conclusion. A clear idea, for which one seeks visi- 
ble manifestation. Is not all this potency in the brain ? Then 
industrial morality, that upright conscience which compels one 
to honest work — the intention of the worker is to know how to do 
his task, then to spare no pains in doing it. t'or employers have 
some rights. 

Workmen cannot do best work, with dulled, poisoned brains. 
And I hold it, neither irrelevant nor intrusive, that I should, in 
this presence, speak of certain vices, large and small, which, with- 
out question, affect the quality of all human product ; which so 
warp the judgment that no correct idea of result, or of means to 
reach it, can be formed ; which, directly and indirectly, cause such 
waste of time, that the world loses incalculably from the total mass 
of production; which cause such waste of human, power, such 
obstruction and degeneration of human faculty, that there must 
ensue tremendous loss in quality. When the chief robber has 
stolen away the brain of a man. Time and Strength are squandered. 
Miss Willard says — " The muscles are only middle-men 'twixt mind 
and matter ; their masters are the nerves or message-bearers ; and 
alcohol strikes for the brain as a panther leaps upon the deer. So 
that the muscles, receiving wrong orders from the great nerve- 
center, move in unwieldy fashion ; the hand cannot grasp tools ; 
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the foot reports distance inaccurately ; the man is trahsformed 
from a toiler to a reoler/^ 

And again — '* Just as Theodore Thomas controls an orchestra 
with his baton, or an engineer, his engine, with the throttle-valve, 
or an operator his telegraph line, so the wonderful prisoner in the 
brain controls the body^s intricate machinery. Given so much 
clear thought, and you will get so much clear action. Given so 
much crazed tliought, and you will get so much crazed action. 
There is not an axiom of mathematics more fixed than this physi- 
cal law." 

Tlie world needs sincere work ; the market is crowded with 
shams, adulterations. But, if sincerity be not in the worker^s 
character, we may look, in vain, for truth, in the fruit of his 
hands. For tlie work we do, is more than a hint of our mental 
state. Houses, and farms, and pictures, and statues, index the 
thought of the maker. Faulty performance witnesses to a faulty 
mind. 

George Eliot said — ''We cannot command veracity at will ; 
the power of seeing and reporting truth, is a form of health, that 
has to be delicately guarded. '^ 

Dr. Benjamin Ward Eichardson, the leading specialist of Eng- 
land, spent twenty-two years studying the effects of alcoholics. 
He associated with himself, in this study, three hundred chief 
physicians of that country. They all agreed as to this point — 
that alcohol kills healthfulness. 

So, if we would teach the Wise Economy of Time and 
Strength, wo must see to it that the laws of physical sanity are so 
wrought into the consciousness, into the constitution, that they 
are easily observed, without a fresh decision on every occasion. 
Form a habit of obedience. Implant a few principles of health ; 
give knowledge; give light; do not invoke a blind, unreasoning 
submission to hygienic dogma; but satisfy all the why's and 
wherefore's that may arise. Let this body be first on the list of 
topics that must not be slighted. To quote again — 

'''According to law' is the method, as it is the philosophic 
explanation of the universe, so far as we can spell it out. The 
blessed word 'health,' once, literally, meant 'holiness,' and that 
means simply ' wholeness.' This body of ours was meant to be the 
temple of the Holy Spirit ; but enemies have taken possession of it. 



and dimmed or well-nigh extinguished the Shekinah. The alcohol 
and nicotine poisons, leagued with bad food, unnatural dress, bad 
ventilation, and ill-proportioned exercise, are the demons that hold 
the sacred citadel. Yet we call ourselves a science-loving people, and 
think we care to know God^s reason why ! His laws ^ written in our 
members,^ we pass lightly over, that we may learn man^s formula for 
parsing a verb, or construing a foreign quotation. Even the Saxons 
knew that ^ every man has lain on his own trencher' ; that what we 
eat, more than all other contingencies, determines what we are ; but 
we pass over these weightiest matters of the changeless laws of hygi- 
ene, that we may tithe the mint and cummin of grammatical 
punctilio and mathematical accomplishment. Even when we 
study the natural sciences, we soar amid the stars, and hammer 
the rocks, or dissect flowers, but place the study of our own more 
splendid organism, at the foot of the list, instead of building the 
whole edifice of education upon the solid rock, against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. '^ 

In home and school, where the young are forming habits 
which mean success or failure ; salvation or destruction ; life or 
death ; let the obligation of Duty, be gradually and wisely taught. 
For the sense of duty, the energy born of upright purpose, 
comes into this Time-and-Strength question. 

** Stern daughter of the voice of God I 
O Duty ! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring and reprove ! 
* * * 

** Stern lawgiver I yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong." 

I believe, then, that to secure the Wise Economy of Time 
and Strength, there should be a sound mind in a sound body ; that 
the law of God as to these bodies, should be intelligently under- 
stood and religiously observed, so that the different members should 
promptly obey the master-mind ; that there should be special in- 
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struction and warning given to the young, in our schools, as to tke 
effect of those social vices whicli wreck humanity, which hinder 
the mechanic in his work, wliich prevent the artisan from rising 
into the artist, which vitiate the thouglit of the Thinker and the 
deed of the Doer, which impair judgment and self-respect, and 
tend to a condition which makes man a burden instead of a bene- 
factor. I refer, of course, using the familiar language of our 
Temperance Legislation, to ^'Alcohol and other stimulants and 
narcotics" — not forgetting what is termed tiie Social Evil. Make 
them feel tliat to desecrate the body is a death-provoking sin ; 
that these vices bar their way to the highest which God has set 
before them — because they destroy native power. 

I believe that the mental faculties should be trained to alert- 
ness, to accuracy ; above all, that the individual should be inspired 
with love for achievement, with purpose, with resolution to do a 
large work, accepting the truth that God calls each human life into 
human service ; he should be on fire with energy to be of use — to 
do his special work in the best way. If the heart be earnest, 
charged with faith and fidelity ; if the head be clear and competent ; 
and if the body be the facile tool of the sovereign spiritual quali- 
ties, then will be secured such Wise Economy of Time and Strength, 
as will multiply product, and increase comfort, and intensify the 
blessedness of life. 

I cannot deny* myself the satisfaction of calling your attention 
to that charming poem by George Eliot — '^ Stradivarius." I will 
make a few points ; but I beg you all to read it, and heed its les- 
son. See how the poet bases perfect result on the fine character of 
the workman, on his clear insight into the Divine philosophy of 
work. The poet thus describes the old maker of '^ perfect violins " 
who put his own integrity into his daily task. Hear her : — 

*' That plain whitc-aproned man who stood at work, 
Patient and accurate, full four-score years. 
Cherished his sight and touch by temperance ; 
And, since keen sense is love of perfectness, 
Made perfect violins, the needed patlis 
For inspiration and high mastery. 

" No simpler man than he ; he never cried, 
' Why was I born to this monotonous task 
Of making violins ? ' or flung them down 
To suit with liurling act, a well-hurled curse 
At labor on such perishable stuff. " 
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Then she puts these words in the mouth of Stradivarius — words 
revealing the spirit of the man regarding his work, his love for 
it, his delight in it, his estimate of it. He says 

** Who draws a line, and satisfies his soul, 
Making it crooked where it should be straight? 
An idiot with an oyster-shell, may draw 
His lines along the sand, all wavering, 
Fixing no point, or pathway to a point ; 
An idiot one remove, may choose his line, 
Straggle and be content ; but God be praised ! 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 
That winces at false work, and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool 
As willingly as any singing bird 
Sets him to sing his morning roundelay. 
Because he likes to sing, and likes the song." 

Naldo, a dissipated artist, who trusts • to his moods, to his 
drunken visions, for inspiration, says to Antonio : 

** 'Tis a petty kind of fame 
At best, that comes of making violins ; 
And saves no masses either. Thou wilt go 
To purgatory, none the less." 

Now note how Antonio touches the very heart of that noble 
Christian declaration — '^Lahorare est orare" — ^' Labor is prayer.'^ 
He exclaims : 

'* 'Twerc purgatory here to make them ill ; 
And, for my fame — when any Master holds 
'Twixt chin and hand, a violin of mine. 
He will be glad that Stradivari lived, 
Made violins, and made them of the best. 
The masters only, know whose work is good ; 
They will choose mine ; and while God gives them skill, 
I give them instruments to play upon, 
God choosing me to help him." 

*' My work is mine ; 
And, heresy or not, if my hand^ slacked, 
^ I should rob God — since He is fullest good — 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say, not God himself, can make man's best. 
Without best men to help him. I am one best, 
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Here, in Cremona, using sunlight well 

To fashion finest maple, till it serves 

More cunningly than throats, for harmony." 

And then, hear hie exulting strain — a true song of inspired 
labor : 

*' 'Tis rare delight : I would not change my skill. 
To be the Emperor, with bungling hands. 
And lose my work, which comes as natural, 
As self at waking." 
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DISCUSSION OF MISS RIPLEY'S PAPER. 



BY ANNA K. EGGLESTON. 



IT would be hard to find two causes upon which more short- 
comings and failures will be laid than time and strength. So 
many of us are sure we should have been what we are not if the 
limitations of time and strength had not been so great. Do not let 
us deceiye ourselves for God is not mocked and he will hold us 
responsible for the intelligent use of time and strength with which 
we are endowed, as he holds us responsible for the use of talents 
and wealth. 

It is from the physical world that we learn first and we have but 
to look into the materials about us to see how a wise economy of 
time and strength has been the important factor in producing the 
wealth and prosperity of the nations. 

The history of agriculture, it is said, can be traced from the 
plough and that a correct estimate of the progress of the art in 
any country may be formed by ascertaining the structure of that 
implement. Prescott tells us that the Peruvians used a sharp 
pointed stake which was dragged forward by six or eight men, 
while another man by the pressure of his foot kept the point insert- 
ed in the ground and guided its direction. Handles and a steel 
share took the place of the wooden stake. Two horses did the 
work of eight men, so that a span of horses and one man did the 
work of seven or nine men. Then horse power was supplanted by 
steam and the plough was made to turn four furrows instead of 
one. What greater increase of speed and diminution of force may 
yet grow from the pointed stake remains to be developed. This is 
but one of the many interesting illustrations which form a wonder- 
ful study of inventions having their origin in the desire to protect 
animal force and to keep pace with the terrible march of time. 
No nation surpasses America in inventions which show greater 
ingenuity and skill in economizing time ancj strength, We »o longer 
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tolerate slow modes of travel and we demand of business .firms that 
they manufacture and supply our orders with a rapidity that past 
generations would have deemed impossible. 

But while a wise economy of time and strength has engrossed 
the attention of all, in this direction, comparatively little regard 
has been given to its value as a part of education, and is there a 
more essential part or one which should be more closely studied, 
especially by those who train or instruct the young ? 

Must we not first recognize that there are conditions where 
^^ haste makes waste?'' In the early development of anything,- 
time is saved by working slowly. 

We learn this lesson from the development of the steam 
plough. Can we regret the long period of work with the pointed 
stake when we estimate the intellectual power the modern i)lough 
portrays and know that that i)ower was developed from the slow, 
crude implement ? Ought the individual to regret the seemingly 
slow process of elementary training which has given him the 
power of knowing, doing and being ? Young people hurry forth 
from the halls of learning into the activities of responsible posi- 
tions thinking to save time. To be well equipped is an economy of 
time and strength. The ability to do original thinking is gained 
very slowly and by great effort. In this age of book-making it is ' 
almost impossible to have a thought which can be elaborated upon 
and not find some book or pamphlet on the same theme, and in- 
stead of working out our own thoughts we rush to the library and 
read what has been said upon it, too often 8imi)ly getting the 
author's thoughts. We read what everyone else thinks to get 
thoughts instead of testing our own powers to their full extent. 

After working upon the trisection of the angle for some time, 
a mathematician found he had worked the problem on exactly the 
same plan which N6wton had employed, and their figures were 
alike. An ordinary student would have read and studied all that 
had been written upon the trisection of the angle first and then 
tried to build upon their thoughts. But to know that your lines 
of thought equaled in strength a Newton's would repay, many-fold, 
all time and strength spent and the power gained for future work 
would, in the end, prove the economy. 

A lawyer visited his niece, in Boston, whom he had not seen 
for some time. She was a bright woman who devoted much 
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time to reading and naturally their Conversation turned upoii 
books. The lady gave the prominent ideas of several authors 
upon various topics which the lawyer discussed and offered so 
many new views that the niece exclaimed, ^' Why, Uncle, how 
is it ^hat you are able to talk upon these subjects so readily 
when you say you have never read these books or kindred ones ? " 
He replied, " Because I do my own thinking while you permit 
others to do yours for you. You read much and think but little, 
while I read but little and think much.*^ It was the habit of this 
gentleman when trying a case to think the whole matter out and 
establish his own ideas of justice before consulting the statutes, and 
in a remarkable instance where a case had been decided in one way, 
by the higher courts, his convictions were so strong that it was an 
established injustice that he entered a court room to plead for the 
consideration of the right, as he understood it, and it was only 
after a great effort that he could induce the judge to listen patient- 
ly. But his full argument carried conviction and the decision of 
so many years standing was reversed. 

It is a wise economy of time and strength to learn to think 
first and then read the thoughts of others. We try to read every- 
thing, to go everywhere, because we lack the courage to say, ** I 
do not know,^' in the proper place. We cannot read everything 
thoroughly hence ^e float or skim over literary seas and land with 
a mental cargo so mixed that it has little value. There is danger 
of becoming the pedant of whom Miss J. D. Potter says, ^^He got 
rid of his brains to make room for his learning.^' 

A philosophical, happy outlook upon life is an evidence of a 
wise economy of time and strength in the education. 

Miss Eipley has, in the life of Stradivarius, given a most 
beautiful illustration of one who recognized that ^^not God him- 
self can make man^s best without best men to help him.'^ There 
are many conscientious persons whose lives are less useful because 
they lack that self -poise which enables them to see their true rela- 
tion to the work they do. To honestly estimate our labor and its 
effect does not engender self pride but rather begets a reverential 
humility. Stradivarius prepared the way for a .Joachim, a Sara- 
sate, an Ole Bull. While another worker had prepared the way 
for the maker of violins. 

How can those who should be cheerful workers spend time and 
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strength in useless repinings and misgivings that their best is of 
little worth ? There are enough life lessons from which we learn 
that faith is to serve us where sight fails. Too many are floating 
about discontented, because they seem to be steering for nowhere ; 
drifting with the tide, doing by impulse, largely, but seeing in no 
way, their own personality, which should make itself felt systemat- 
ically and thoroughly throughout all they say and do because of 
what they are. To recognize in ourselves this personality is to 
recognize ourselves as co-workers with God. 

Froebel says, '^To arouse, aniraale and strengthen man's joy 
in and power for working continually on his own education has 
been and remains the fundamental necessity of my educational 
work. All my efforts and methods as a teacher have been directed 
toward the awakening and fostering of this joy and strength (con- 
scious personality) by which the human being first truly sets him- 
self to work as a man. All who work thus cannot help but have a 
happy outlook upon life. For out of every failure and disappoint- 
ment, there is extended a hand which points toward other roads, 
while every success widens the horizon of possibilities. No poem 
is read, no song is sung that does not contribute something to the 
work and worker. '^ 



WOMEN AS PROFESSIONAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS. 



BY CATHARINE WEED BARiq^ES. 



IN advocating this work as a suitable and practicable one for 
women, I wish to be understood as speaking, not from the report 
of others but as having gone through the various stages of hard 
work in order to know whereof I speak. I shall try to set before 
you, briefly and clearly, the reasons which, the more they are 
thought over, the more convincing they seem. Many of the occu- 
pations eagerly sought by women offer not a tithe of the advant- 
ages possessed by photography. Beginning the work only as an 
amusement, it has taken firm hold on me and I have worked as if 
it were to be my regular profession. Without such experience, I 
would not venture to urge its claims on other women but I firmly 
believe that in this profession we have, for us, a practically un- 
trodden field and one for which women are eminently fitted. 

Never before, have they had so many paths open to them, as 
in this, the fortunate nineteenth century. Indeed, there are very 
few in which, if a woman proves herself capable of good work she 
cannot have it to do. But before trying to enter any profession or - 
trade, she should thoroughly fit herself for it, not claiming admis- 
sion to its ranks as a favor, and she certainly ought not to expect 
that she has any right to come poorly equipped and obtain recog- 
nition. If she puts her best self into any effort and it fails to 
reach the standard set by the demands of the world, she cannot 
justly blame the world because it will not accept her work when it 
can procure better elsewhere. The pressure of to-day is so exigent 
and the crowd of workers is increasing so fast that poor work re- 
ceives but scant attention. When a woman enters on any work, 
heretofore done mainly by men, she must expect no favors on 
account of sex, but take her chances of praise or blame. Thus 
only can she know whether or not her work is worth anything. 



Side by side with privilege, comes responsibility, and genuine 
earnestness will, in the end, win a respectful hearing. Simply 
refuse to bo discouraged, and if your dbject cannot be attained in 
one way, try another, and keep on, if it '* takes all summer/^ 

Walter Besant says, in a recent paper, that women are pressing 
into all kinds of work, and that every place given a woman turns 
out a man. This does not sound logical in an age which is so 
largely one of development as regards occupations. If the woman 
is better fitted for the place than the man, why should he not step 
down and out, not because of her being a woman, but because of 
her superior fitness ? The class I am thinking of in connection 
with this work is not the uneducated women, whose work must be 
mainly physical, but that far harder class to help, the well- 
educated ones, as the world calls them, witii refinement, art tastes^ 
literary culture, perhaps, and considerable business ability, but 
who have never learned anything thoroughly enough to make their 
work valuable. Such people, men and women, are apt to believe 
that the world owes them a living, though it is hard to understand 
on what grounds, except that they happen to have been born. 
You know the story of Douglas Jerrold and the needy writer who 
excused some miserable production on the ground that a man must 
live. '* I don^t see any necessity for that," said Jerrold. 

It takes more or less experimenting before one gets settled 
down into one^s proper place in the world, and the place is likely 
to be very different from what we imagined it would be, but the 
Parable of the Talents is as true now as ever, and no human being 
is free from the obligation to make something of his life, accord- 
ing to his ability. If more women, and especially young ones, 
gifted with ambition and mental force, would develop whatever 
faculties God has given them so as to escape the reproach of the 
man with one talent, they would only be doing their plain duty ; 
but, as in developing our own mental and moral character, we are 
able to assist others, the plain duty becomes a binding obligation. 
Where one woman succeeds, another can do so, and those who, pro* 
tooted by circumstances, have not the i)re88ing need of wage- 
earning borne in upon thoni, have the high and grand duty laid 
squarely on their shoulders to act as pioneers and cut paths for 
their less fortunate sisters. This will dignify many a pleasant 
occupation into a sacred duty, and where, as in this work of 
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photography, the help can be of such positive, practical value, life 
will be found to have gained in height, breadth and depth, to an 
extent once thought hardly possible. 

Training in almost any kind of labor is helpful in others, 
widely different, as thereby, the mind becomes habituated to regu- 
lar methods of thought, and nothing worth consideration is ever 
accomplished in this world by the spasmodic workers. 

To understand this many-sided, complicated art-science, pho- 
tography, involves the study of optics, mechanics, the theory of 
light and those powerful chemic forces which underlie and per- 
meate the life of nature.. It opens one^s eyes to much which 
might otherwise remain unseen, cultivates the observing and 
reasoning powers and calling, as it does, on the powers of both 
brain and body, is full of constant growth and variety. Never has 
my mental picture gallery been so rich as since undertaking this 
work. Then there is the purely art side. Work in the ordinary por- 
trait gallery, which is what is usually understood when we speak 
of professionals, does not make much demand on that and yet 
those who make this quality apparent in their work and get a 
name for so doing can dictate their own terms. Women are 
usually careful, painstaking workers — very useful qualities in this 
field which requires the greatest delicacy and neatness in manipu- 
lation. In Germany, women are entering largely into laboratory 
practice, and such experience, while useful in many other ways, is 
absolutely essential in photography. Those wlio manage large 
portrait galleries rarely have much to do with preparing the nega- 
tives or prints, having their hands full in the studio proper, but it 
is impossible to do that well, involving as it does a carefully 
trained judgment as to the strength of light and length of exposure, 
without also having deeply sounded the mysteries of the dark- 
room. The details of this department, the foundation of photog- 
raphic knowledge, may seem prosaic to many, if anything in 
chemistry can be justly so considered, yet to me the wonder of it 
all never lessens. It is, however, hard and not at all dainty work 
and knowledge is bought at the price of cut fingers and chemical 
stains, but you cannot depend on any one else^s experience. Every 
one has a different method of working and while it is well to find 
out your own and then keep to it, you must not let system become 
routine. The ordinary amateur tries everything urged upon him 
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and thus is generally apt to reap more failures than successes, but 
the practical workers are not likely to be blown about in all direc- 
tions, like a weather vane. 

The photographer who manages a portrait gallery seldom tries 
any other line of work, settling down finally into a kind of 
routine, for it is indeed hard to keep one's inspiration up to boil- 
ing point with the average run of sitters. Having seen quite a 
good deal of the workings of a gallery I have learned to be on 
the photographer's side and, noting the general unreasonableness 
of sitters have thought that if his temper was not entirely ruined 
in a few years he was a fit subject for canonization. Woman 
usually has the very essential quality of patience and there is no 
reason why she should not become successful in photography if she 
is willing to properly fit herself for it, but she must take it in earn- 
est and love it well enough to put her own shoulder to tha wheel 
every time. Fitness for it is largely a question of individuality and 
has nothing whatever to do with sex. We see many men who have 
adopted this profession but who are utterly unable to comprehend 
more than its lowest requirements and only succeed in making it a 
trade, never an art. That great body of women for whom there 
seems no work ready can learn to fill the various departments in a 
portrait gallery with much less mental or physical strain than 
teaching requires and the work is not nearly so monotonous. It 
does not require great mental gifts, but, as in every other work, 
one can produce better results who possesses them. Early in my 
experience I found that camera work was not to be trified with and 
so the thought was suggested that if an amateur could derive such 
actual benefit from it why not encourage others to utilize it as a 
remunerative profession. The artistic instinct which might never 
find utterance in a painting or statue can find an opening in ren- 
dering more effective the, too often, uninteresting studio portrait. 
Surely this is no mean ambition. Then too there are child 
pictures, nothing more charming when well done, and here is 
where a woman ought to succeed better than a man when she has 
attained the requisite technical skill. One of the prettiest child 
portraits I ever was fortunate enough to make, was made so by my 
telling the child to see which of us could open her eyes widest. 
The idea seemed to amuse her so much that the picture was per- 
fectly natural. 
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The labor in a studio is comparatively sheltered ; there is little 
noise or confusion and one is not forced to be constantly on one^s 
feet. I have elsewhere urged women^s being employed in galleries 
to give not only advice, but assistance with the sitter's toilet. 
Half of the women who sit for portraits have very incorrect ideas 
as to proper dressing. Such a position ought to be remunerative 
and much pleasanter than acting as a layrfigure in a milliner's or 
dress-maker's establishment. I would advise anv woman desirous 
of entering this profession with the ultimate purpose of managing 
a gallery to begin at the beginning and work her way up. She 
must understand every step in order to better direct others. It is 
a very different thing attempting portraits from landscape or 
architectural work and if a woman uses photography as a means of 
wage-earning, she had better take up one special branch, as the 
whole field is too wide to expect universal success. If she prefers 
landscape to figure work there are far more unpleasant ways to 
earn money than by collecting local views. 

It would take a volume to even indicate the various branches 
of camera work whether it be undertaken by amateurs or profes- 
sionals. Women will find it more than a pastime in the one case 
and- an absorbing life-work in the other. Portrait galleries are 
being successfully managed by women, here and in Europe, and to 
do so requires something of the same qualifications as to manage a 
household, while it is not nearly so much of a treadmill. Every- 
thing can be better systematized and you are not liable to the 
irritating interruptions of a household. The greatest conceivable 
genius can never take the place of well-ordered management and 
this is one reason why photography should appeal to women who 
earnestly desire to improve. There is a positive moral force in 
this work and the habit of being obliged to follow the fixed laws of 
nature, in working out chemical formulae, for instance, can- 
not fail to check impetuous impulses and sober them into practical 
usefulness. You can subdue the forces of chemical action to your 
will but you must work to a certain extent in harness to accom- 
plish anything more than impracticable experiments. The work 
calls for technical skill, artistic taste and endless patience. Diffi- 
culties will be met with at every step but it is surprising how they 
shrink from determined attacks. Make up your mind that either 
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the difficulty mus\; yield or you lose your self-respect and be very 
slow to admit the word '* impossible '^ into your vocabulary. 

Photography is, above all things, progressive, and its followers 
must read, study, think and observe carefully to keep abreast of 
the times. It is so hard for people to get rid of the idea that it is, 
after all, a cheap kind of art which has prevented its receiving the 
credit that is its^ due. When I laid aside brushes and palette 
for the lens, the training previously gained thrwigh them helped 
me to better appreciate the latter. One must thoroughly believe 
in and respect one's work to do anything worthy of being pre- 
served. The mere managing a camera, learning to focus, develop 
a negative and make the ordinary silver print is but a small part 
of all there is to photography. It is a liberal education when 
rightly and appreciatively considered. 

A woman will learn a great deal of the weakest side of human 
nature in a portrait stu(Jio and yet, is it not a great moral lesson, 
learning to make the best of people ? Half of them do not know 
how to sit for a picture, having the general idea that it is either a 
nuisance or a torture. Such sitters rely on the photographer to 
conceal, in some peculiar way, all physical imperfections, make an 
ungraceful figure graceful and the final result not necessarily a 
good likeness, but a pleasing picture. ^^This does not suit me at 
all,^' I heard a lady say once, on seeing her proofs, '^but it looks 
just like me.'' People undervalue the labor and thought involved 
in taking a photograph and sharply question the cost, thinking 
merely of the actual materials used and notliing of the long train- 
ing necessary to learn 'Hhe know how'' and the nervous strain the 
operator is under with every sitter. How few of them realize the 
number of matters he has to bear in mind at once and, at the same 
time, be perfectly good-natured with all sorts and conditions of 
men. My sympathy is with the one behind, not before the cam- 
era, for no two sitters are alike in any particular and the presiding 
genius of a photographer's brain must occupy a sort of mental 
pivot whirling like lightning in any direction. There is always a 
sense of conquering something in portrait work and to me its diffi- 
culty is its greatest attraction. There is such a keen satisfaction 
in taking a good portrait that all the labor of its preparation is for- 
gotten when the negative proves a success. 

It would seem as if this new profession for woman bore within 
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it the germ of great possibilities, but she must understand that 
it is real work which is as likely to bring condemnation as 
praise and also must learn to separate criticism into helpful telling 
of faults and ill-natured blame. Let her learn from the former 
and ignore the latter, putting into her work all the graceful refine- 
ment of true womanhood, respecting her work and herself, and she 
will win the respect of the world, for nothing succeeds, after all, 
like success. 



THE WOMEN OF AFRICA. 



BY ELLEN BATTELLE DIETllICK. 



tjtf LTIIOUOII travellers from all nations during this century 
•fi^« have placed before us their varied impressions of Africa, it 
is little wonder that few have yet gained very definite understanding 
of this marvellous continent. Not only are new points of interest 
unfolding to the discoverer each year, but we all find that we have 
as many old falsehoods to unlearn, as new truths to receive, in 
gaining a just conception of this still unfamiliar section of the 
world. We have to deal with a country whose written history 
ranges over, at least, seven thousand years ; whose area is four 
millions of square miles greater than our own vast North America ; 
and upon whose surface two hundred and twelve millions of human 
beings present a living panorama, reproducing to our gaze the 
picture of our own past evolution from savagery to civilization. 

But the one feature which has most confounded all European 
preconceptions in this nineteenth century study of Africa, is the 
position occupied by women in matters social, ethical, and politi- 
cal, alike in civilization and barbarism, in ancient Africa and 
modern. Fifty years ago, — nay, less than that, — it was the com- 
mon belief that previous to, and outside the pale of, Christianity, 
women had never been anything higher, as a rule, than man's 
playtliing or slave ; that amongst savages and bar])arians she was 
naturally the despised and i)owerless drudge of the tribe, while even 
in nations of cultured habit, we were told, woman had ever been 
man's intellectual inferior and helpless subject, totally dependent 
ui)on him for i)rotection and favor. It is an error woven into the 
very warp and woof of our literature, but whose falsity is now as well 
refuted by incontrovertiWo facts as any other of our numerous ex- 
ploded historical fictions. At the time when Africa was the foun- 
tain head of all human art, science, and literature, the wife was in 
all civil and religious affairs her husband's equal, and in the most 
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important relations of life, his legal superior. Although this fact 
had been published by the most careful observers of ancient history, 
we probably never could have believed an assertion so contrary to 
our prejudices, if it were not for the confirmation now found by 
our scholars in Africa itself. Original documents that come from 
the long sealed tombs where they have lain since the day they 
were written, furnish a form of evidence that cannot reasonably be 
gainsaid. And from innumerable marriage contracts, family 
deeds, legal records, etc., deciphered by a host of zealous Egypto- 
logists, we know that, beyond doubt, the civilized, cultured, and 
highly-religious husband in the valley of the Nile, formerly resigned 
his conjugal independence into the hands of his wife, as completely 
as the reverse is done in many parts of the world to-day. Husband 
and wife, in that veritable woman's kingdom, had, it is true, cer- 
tain obligatory duties in common, but marriage robbed neither of 
them of their civil rights. The wife continued as free to buy and 
sell, to contract or will, to travel, or even to reside where she chose, 
as before. Her husband had not the faintest shadow of legal 
authority over her. The marriage contracts gave the husband no 
power to touch a penny of his wife's wealth, however great it might 
be, but on the contrary these exceedingly one-sided documents 
expressly state how much the' husband is to give his wife as a mar- 
riage gift, how much for yearly allowance for all expenses, and 
what sum he was to pay for alimony in case of divorce. And while 
the wife was not obliged to contribute anything to the family 
expenses, to her was given entire control of all the appurtenances of 
' the family domicile. Everything was therefore in her favor, and as 
well adapted to keep the husband in a state of domestic subordin- 
ation as could possibly have been contrived. For it is, perhaps, 
superfluous to say that all possible chance of oppression is based 
upon the control of the financial situation. As we might expect, 
we find that this one-sided power was often abused. So heavy 
were the sums imposed upon the husband in case he should trans- 
fer any portion of his affection to a rival, or should seek divorce, 
that often his whole property, '' present and to come," was mort- 
gaged to secure the claims of his wife against such contingency. 
The only reserve stipulated for by the poor man in such cases being 
that his wife should take care of him during life, and bear the 
expense of his embalming and burial after death ! This had the 
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effect, practically, of binding the husband for life, while the wife, 
head of the household, sole guardian of the children, and secure in 
an independent income, was perfectly free to act as she chose. 

But African husbands seem to have accepted this state of 
affairs as a wholly natural condition, during several thousand 
years, and to have bowed their necks to the feminine conjugal yoke 
witli all the deference which any order, once established, is long sure 
to call forth. Love appears to have been quite as fervent there 
and then as here and now. We find the faithful husband priding 
himself on his obedience to his wife, quite as if that were the 
heaven-ordained attitude. When Diodorus, shortly before our 
era, asked the Egyptians why their queens wore more reverenced 
than their kings, they replied it was because of the superior bene- 
fits conferred upon the human race by the first queen of Egypt, 
who, after her death was apotheosized as the goddess Isis. It was 
she, they declared, who gave the first laws to mankind, banishing 
violence from society and teaching men to render justice to each 
other. To her also was credited the foundation of medical science, 
and the performance of miraculous cures while on darth as well as 
in response to the prayers of her worshippers after she had ascended 
to heaven. 

Egypt seems to have had no more notion of distinguishing 
between ^^man^s work '^ and ^^ woman's work '^ than the rest of 
Africa has to this day. Amongst the working classes, men, as 
well as women, are depicted engaged in every variety of domestic 
occupation, while women, as well as men, were traders, or manu- 
facturers, both sexes practicing medicine, and sharing equally 
the highest offices of the priesthood, each king acting as high 
priest, each queen as high i)rie8teH8. But in all matters of in- 
heritance, of title to the throne, in signing contracts, deeds, etc., 
the mother played the chief r61o, the father occupying a position 
of such minor importance that his name seldom appeared in any 
affairs pertaining to tlie family. 

South of Egypt, and scarcely less famous, lies another ancient 
African state, the home of the Etliiopians whom Homer de- 
scribed as a peoi)le without flaw, those blameless Ethiopians 
whom the Homeric gods loved to visit. For three thousand 
years all legitimate rulers of this race have claimed the throne by 
right of descent from the most widely-known princess in history. 
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that queen of Sheba who set the seal of her approval on the wisdom 
of King Solomon. The story of how she journeyed to Jerusalem in 
order to test the intellectual ability of the famous kiug by her 
^^hard questions/^ throws a flood of light on the mental accom- 
plishments, power and independence of that queen of ancient 
Africa. 

In this region women still enjoy great authority, not otily in 
the domestic circle, but in public affairs. It has always been the 
special oflSce of feminine poets to recite heroic ballads before the 
soldiers, kindling their bravery by inspiring words, and even by 
patriotic deeds of daring courage. And here we probably have the 
germ of reality which long ages ago gave rise to the idealized Pal- 
las Athene who was the inspiration of all warriors in the Homeric 
age. As a rule, Abyssinian women, even of the lower ranks, never 
do such work as washing or sewing, for some inscrutable African 
reason relegating those especial employments to the masculine sex. 
In fact, with rare exception, to consider sewing a peculiarly manly 
duty is characteristic of the whole continent. Mrs. Pringle (a late 
mission visitor on the East coast) in offering a needle filled with 
bright scarlet thread to a woman, excited as much mirth as would 
have been roused in an American village if a woman had been 
officially presented with a crow-bar. The amused villagers 'made 
haste to explain to their guest that sewing was not an African 
woman^s '^ sphere," so the domestic implement was handed over 
to the smiling husband, who accepted it as a matter of perfect pro- 
priety. 

Amongst the Bugandas, who are famed as the Japanese of 
Africa on account of their really beautiful and artistic brass, cop- 
per, ivory and bead work, and gold and silver embroidery, all the 
embroidery is done by the men, while the women have sole charge 
of the gardening and outdoor work, though, in other kingdoms, 
men and women work unitedly in cultivating the soil. The adults 
of both sexes in Buganda dress precisely alike, wearing short sleeve- 
less robes extending to the knee, but while all the men, and even 
the smallest boys are scrupulously clothed, Buganda fashion per- 
mits little girls to walk serenely abroad, clothed only in primeval 
innocency. Here also, as throughout all Africa, much tobacco is 
used, but in this queer country where the unexpected is constantly 
happening, it is the women alone to whom cu$tom allows the in- 
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snuff. Thrco persons in Buganda bear titles, tlie king, queen- 
mother, and queen-sister, and if the king's own mother should die, 
another must immediately be elected to fill her place, for the 
royal mother is a ruler of the most sacred importance. The royal 
sister need not be a rehitive, but must be cliosen from the princesses, 
a large body of women selected from the nobility, and who live in 
considerable style, having large grants of land and numbers of 
slaves, but who are jiledged to i)erpetual celibacy, though with the 
exception of the one acting as Lubuga — or reigning sister — they 
exercise no official duties. 

Leaving the East Coast, and travelling to the north-western 
l^ortion of the continent, we encounter one of the most interesting 
peoples of history, that ancient and once powerful race known to 
Greek historians as the Tiibyan, to the modern world as the Berbers, 
though neither of these is the name which they give themselves. 
I have not time to give more than a few points of note concerning 
one branch of this African family, the Touaregs of the Desert. 
Amongst this people, to the remotest antiquity, the mother has 
ever given the name to the family ; that of the father dies with 
himself. It is the mother who decides both the social and legal 
status'' of the children, insomuch that if a woman of noble birth 
should choose to marry a man who is a slave, her children would 
nevertheless belong to the nobility. The princesses of a certain 
Touareg family, famous for their beauty and acconii)lishments, are 
esi^ecially sought in marriage because of the oflicial dignity which 
they are empowered to bestow upon their (children, every oldest 
son of these noblewomen being entitled to the position of governor 
in his district. The Touareg wife, like the ancient Egyi)tian, is as 
untrammeled in her civil or social rights, duties, and privileges, after 
marriage as before. She manages, or dis})()ses of, her own prop- 
erty, buys and sells, contracts and wills, goes and comes, as sho 
chooses. The estates descend, as do the names of the children, 
through the female line. When there are both sons and daughters, 
all the proi)erty the father has acquired by his own labor, or past 
inheritance, is divided equally between the boys and girls. This 
is called the '* Property of justice." But if he has possessions 
obtained by warfare, by force, that descends to the oldest son 
of the oldest daughter, and is denominated the '' Property of injus- 
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tice I '^ As with the Egyptians, the Touareg maidens wed husbands 
of their own choice, but do not marry so young, a Touareg woman 
seldom entering wedlock until the age of twenty. They too pre- 
serve their own fortunes without obligation to contribute to the 
joint manage, and thus wives are, very commonly, more wealthy 
than their husbands. A few years ago almost all the real estate of 
their largest town belonged to feminine owners ; and any newly 
conquered territory is confided to them for distribution, their 
judgment, being accepted as ffnal. 

Nominally, the Touaregs are Mohommedan, but a greater con- 
trast than their social customs present to those of Mohommedans 
elsewhere could not well be imagined. During ten centuries 
Touareg and Arab have dwelt in close proximity, yet the Toua- 
regs are as monogamous as the Arabians are polygamous. The 
veiled Arab wife lives in a harem, and never goes abroad un- 
attended, while the Touareg, who is a fearless rider, gallops 
across the desert to visit her friends or kindred, as freely and 
openly as an American girl journeys round the world. And 
here we meet another most astonishing African reversal of 
custom. For while the Touareg women never cover their faces at 
all, the Touareg men go so constantly veiled that the Arabs speak 
of them habitually as the *' Ahl-el-Litzam,^' or ^^ veiled people. ^^ 
The noblemen usually wear black, the lower class men, white, 
veils, which shroud both the upper and lower parts of the face, 
allowing only the eyes to be seen. 

The women in this region receive the best education the 
country affords, nearly all of them reading and writing Arabic in 
addition to their own tongue ; in fact the greater proportion of 
illiteracy is found in the other sex. This arises, perhaps, not so 
much from women having sole charge of the education of the 
children, as from the necessity that the men are under of culti- 
vating warlike accomplishments, and of spending so much of 
their time in long journeys back and forth across the Desert. 
The household affairs are managed much as they were in our 
own southern states twenty-five years ago, slaves performing 
the menial labor, while the Touarguin dames superintend their 
children or their property, devoting their leisure to reading, 
writing, music, or embroidery, pleasure excursions, or evening 
parties. As whisky-saloons are absolutely unknown, as coffee is 
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their most exciting beverage, and frugality necessitated by the 
limitations of their environment, neither eating nor drinking can be 
depended upon for entertainment. But there is never any lack of 
amusement. The women have exceedingly sweet voices, and excel 
in improvisations, both of story-telling and song, and their. nightly 
gatherings furnish a never-failing source of enjoyment. An en- 
thusiastic Frenchman who spent three years in tlie Sahara, study- 
ing* Touareg life, declares that the wit and gaiety of the women and 
the courteous gallantry and consid^ate attention paid, them by 
the men, at these social reunions, recall the best features of Euro- 
pean chivalry in the Middle Ages. > 

From the silk-clad and civilized daughters of the Desert to the 
nude women of a Central African tribe, seems a great gulf, in 
many respects. But the power and dignity of the African woman^s 
position midst her people is no less strikingly manifest in the 
simplest village than in the richest kingdom of the interior. Here 
may be seen young women of twenty, or old women of extreme 
age, ruling with firmness and intelligence over savage men who 
never dream of disputing the authority of their feminine chieftain. 
Many of the reports circulated by professional travellers through 
Africa^ have given rise to the impression that Central Africa is one 
constantly quarreling mass of brutal and sqiyilid savages. But 
this is relatively about as fair a judgment of two hundred million 
people as the Italian estimate of America based on our Indiana 
White Caps, Kentucky vendettas, and New Orleans, or Cincinnati 
riots. It must be remembered that the variety in stage of African 
civilization is almost endless, and that coast-towns long frequented 
by foreign soldiers and sailors present, invariably, sad specimens of 
degraded and corrupted natives. Bearing these facts in mind, we 
are enabled to make allowance for the misleading statements of 
superficial or perjudiced observers who find nothing good in Africa. 
But, fortunately, there is no lack of testimony from able men, long 
resident in the country, as to the pleasing side of African life, their 
love and reverence for their women. Livingston declares, at the 
end of sixteen years, that the only ai)proacli to a quarrel he ever 
saw between two natives of the same tribe was when one man attacked 
another somewhat roughly for speaking disrespectfully to the assail- 
ant^s mother, although, says Livingston, the man liad not ofi'ended 
until after a long tirade of reprimand from the matron. Ilennessy, 
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describing Kambia, a well populated town in the interior, says, 
'^ The whole district was under Negro administration only. It was 
admirably governed. I never saw a happier population.' They 
were cheerful, contented, industrious, and in their own way, good 
agriculturalists and able to manufacture most of the simple articles 
they required. What a contrast between the smiling faces to be 
seen in the crowded streets of that Negro town, and the careworn 
faces of Cheapside ! " In a similar town of 150,000 inhabitants, 
on the Gulf of Guinea, almost the entire traffic'of the city is carried 
on by feminine dealers. They not only manage the buying and 
selling of all native products, but deal quite extensively with the 
■English colonies at Badagry and Lagos. There too are to be found 
unions of potters and dyers, composed exclusively of the gentler 
sex ; in short there seems to be no limit to their strength, industry 
and enterprise. In the Soudan, women have long held a monopoly 
in the gold mines and in the manufacture of gold and silver orna- 
ments. In another section they monopolize the manufacture of 
pipes. In the rural districts it is no uncommon sight to see a 
woman with a bundle poised on her head, a child tied on her back, 
on her way to some outdoor occupation, tranquilly spinning with a 
portable distaff as she marches on. 

Or we find, as in the following case, a striking specimen of 
woman^s national power in a people who have progressed far beyond 
simple village life. In the richest portion of Central Africa, the 
large and well populated Lunda Empire of the Congo basin, there 
is at present a masculine ruler who is sovereign over 300 vassal 
chiefs, or petty kings who pay him tribute. Over the entire 
population of this Empire, about two million souls, the sov- 
ereign has absolute power of life and death with one exception 
— and that exception is a woman. Like the king she is elected 
from amongst the nobility at the death of h^r predecessor, but to 
the woman alone is publicly given a power ^^ above all law.'^ Her . 
royal title signifies, *' Mother of Kings and Peoples," and thus 
elevated by the will of the people to supreme headship, the Luko- 
shesha of the Lunda Empire decides for war or peace, gives or 
withholds her approval or consent to all important enterprises of the 
state, infallible within her own nation as any pope that ever sat in 
the Vatican. 

African history, past and present, is full of notable instances 
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in which women embassadors have distinguished themselves as 
national peace-makers ; indeed one whole tribe is known to travel- 
lers as the Quakers of Africa, simply because under no provocation 
have they ever been known to fight ; but the candid historian must 
confess that the fiercest soldiery in the world to-day are the women 
warriors of Dahomey. They number at present about 4000, their 
ranks being supplied by girl recruits who are selected from their 
birth for their physical promise and trained through their whole 
lives solely for war. Thoy are, of course, pledged to celibacy, and 
for any infraction of their vow are punished with death as relent- 
lessly as were the vestal virgins of Eome. Denied the sacred priv- 
ilege of maternity in reality, the Dahomian Amazons receive from 
their countrymen an official title, whose significance is, " Our 
Mothers.'^ Thus Dahomey has — not one solitary Father — but 4000 
Mothers of their country, who are literally, ^' First in Peace, First in 
War, and First in the hearts of their countrymen. '^ For as the 
women soldiers lead the male troops in war, so, in times of peace, in 
their capacity of royal officials in the King's palace, they take prece- 
dence before a corresponding staff of masculine officials at court. As 
they are not allowed to meet the opposite sex except when on the 
march, on the field, or during the great military parades, when- 
ever they leave their quarters, either on business or pleasure, a 
bell is rung before them by women attendants, which signal com- 
pels all men instantly to leave the highway. It is exceedingly 
comical to note the tone of mingled wrath and amazement with 
which European army officers describe these Amazons. Like old 
Herodotus, they find that world, indeed, turned upside down in 
which women carry off the palm for military supremacy. But 
there is not a dissenting voice as to the superiority of the carefully 
picked female over the male, troops, in physique, discipline and brav- 
ery. Amongst the Amazons themselves, the climax of reproach for 
any manifestation of weakness in a member of their own ranks, is to 
hurl at the offender the accusation of being ^' As cowardly as a 
man ! *' In Dahomey, as elsewhere, we find the wife holding prop- 
erty uncontrolled by the husband, and every free-born mother act- 
ing as sole legal guardian of her children. If, however, a man 
chooses to marry a slave, the children born of such union are 
wholly subjected to his guardianship or disposal. As the free-born 
mother may legally make what disposition she pleases of the chil- 
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dren, give them away, place them in pawn, or even sell them, should 
she be driven to extremity, without consulting their father even 
when husband and wife are living harmoniously together, it is not 
difficult to foresee that an extreme reaction against the present cus- 
tom is at some time sure to be set in motion. The legal code of 
Dahomey, in regard to divorce, though unwritten, is very carefully 
defined. Any wife may obtain divorce by refunding to the hus- 
band an equivalent of the amount he may have expended upon her 
account ; but a wife whose husband ill-treats her needs only to 
prove the facts before the heads of the community in order to be 
set free without making any payment as indemnity. In all cases of 
marital separation, the children accompany the free-born mother, 
providing that she is able to reimburse their father for whatever 
he may have spent for their maintenance. 

In Dahoman " society ^^ the ^'bud^^ makes her dSbut with as 
distinct coming-out ceremony as in the most fashionable circles of 
New York, or London. The difference is only in method and 
degree. The African debutante observes the occasion by paying 
a round of conventional visits to ^^her relatives and friends, 
attired in her best clothes, and bedecked with all the family 
jewelry, ^^ which latter atones by quantity for what, to our expens- 
ive taste, might seem its lack of quality ; consisting of bracelets 
from neck to shoulder, and necklaces, rings, and glittering gir- 
dles galore. This ceremony is distinctly understood to indicate 
that the debutante is a candidate for matrimony, and, if not 
previously betrothed, proposals nnmediately follow, for Africa 
has not yet found cause to complain of the ^^ decline of marriage,'^ 
nor increase of divorce. The priesthood of Dahomey (which is still 
purely pagan) is composed of a nearly equal number of women and 
men, though the special spiritual advisers of Dahoman monarch s 
jire the holy women known as the Bassa-ji, the common people 
consulting a fetish priest. In all public processions, of which there 
are extraordinary numbers lasting day after day, eight of these 
priestesses, robed in long blue gowns, and wearing tall, peaked 
hats, march in state as representatives of the mothers of deceased 
kings. The priestesses also guard the royal graves, perform many 
other official duties, and, in common with the priests, wield great 
power and enjoy many privileges not granted to the masses. The 
priestesses maintain seminaries into which feminine candidates enter 
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1)0 undergo a three years^ novitiate^ and these seminaries form ati 
inviolable sanctuary for any persecuted slave, or unhappy woman, 
who chooses to avail herself of its refuge. 

A very brief study of Africa is sufficient to throw current 
theories as to nature^s dictates concerning woman into a confusion 
inextricable. In some tribes men display vastly greater vanity and 
love of personal adornment, in others the women. Here we find in 
old and quite civilized communities the dress of men and women so 
much alike as to be undistinguishable. Or, again, we find a differ- 
ence. Enough has perhaps been here adduced to show that natur- 
ally there are no vices and no virtues peculiar to either sex. That 
the only hunters in Africa who dare to attack the elephant, face to 
face, on foot, are the women soldiers of Dahomey, is a surprising 
fact that meets us on one side. On the other hand, no woman 
could exceed the loving fidelity to the memory of the dead shown 
habitually by widowers, or the tender love of many fathers for 
their children. 

Nothing will so hasten the day of universal love, peace, and 
justice, whose coming we all long for, as a study of our foreign 
neighbors, without prejudice, and a disposition to give them credit 
for a few good quaJities as well as generous haste to impress our 
own upon them. Exalted as have been our own achievements, that 
continent where men and women have so long been comrades and 
legal equals, shows us moral results, in some respects, exceeding 
ours. The Berbers of the North live under a republican form of 
tribal government in which all the people have a voice. It is a 
government in which, though war is as frequent as in mediaeval 
England, yet no drunkenness is known, no prisons exist, no paupers 
are found, no blows of any kind are inflicted, because blows are 
considered degrading to both offender and executioner ; a govern- 
ment where the wealthiest rulers serve the people without salary, 
rewarded only by the honorable distinction pertaining to good 
rule ; where honesty is so great that caravans frequently leave 
goods unguarded along the highway of travel for months at a time, 
and whore habits are so temperate that long and healthy lives are 
the rule. When we reflect upon these features of the best speci- 
mens of African character, we are compelled to afek ourselves, do 
we as a people, not need to go back and gather up some humble 
virtues which our portion of humanity has somehow lost by the way ? 



A SYMPOSIUM: "LA GRIPPE/' 



OPENED BY VIRGINIA T. SMITH, M. D. 



Mrs. President, Ladks and Oejitlemen : 

ATkNE day, a lady, looking from her window, observed a man — 
^^ presumably a tramp — investigating her front yard. Upon 
noticing that he had succeeded in attracting her attention, he im- 
mediately dropped upon all fours and began a savage assault upon 
the grass, which he chewed most vigorously. After watching him 
some time, she opened her window and asked why he was eating 
grass. ^^ Please Mum,'' said he, " I haint had nothin' to eat for 
four days and Fm very hungry.'' Looking closely at him and 
failing to discover any marks of attenuation in his noble propor- 
tions, she sympathetically remarked that he would find the grass 
taller in the back yard. And so I say to you that, if your patient 
endurance will continue for a time, a short time only — as I am 
asked to tell what I hnoio and not what I do not know, about the 
subject in hand — you will find sufficient food for your thought and 
kind consideration, emanating from the brains of those who will 
shortly address you, and so we will pass to ^'La Grippe." 

^^ La Grippe," as we are accustomed to call it, rejoices in the 
possession of many names or synonyms, some of them exceedingly 
long and difficult of pronunciation ; others, short and to the point. 
The synonym, or name, which the medical man or woman applies as 
the cause of the alternately half -frozen, fever scorched condition of 
his utterly pain-racked sufferer depends somewhat upon the sufferer 
himself. If he or she happen to be one of those who, being ill, like 
to feel themselves the special favorites of misfortune and pathologi- 
cal and abnormal conditions, one who is sure that never yet were 
mortals —o^//er moi^tals — quite so wretched, ill and miserable, who, 
employing the best of medical skill, like to get their money's 
worth of wretchedness, and who want all the wretchedness they 
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are paying for — to these, if the doctor be bright and progressive 
and possessed of some adaptability, he, or she, will gravely reply, 
when asked as to the nature of the disorder — ^^ Sir, or Madam, you 
have the misfortune to be sulTering from a severe attack of De- 
fluxio Catarrhalis Epidemicus, Kheunia Epidemica, or Cephal- 
algia Oontagiosii/* This is usually satisfactory and the patient 
sinks back with a sigh of relief that since he is to be ill, he can be 
so dreadfully ill as he must be with anything that sounds like that. 

To some, however, the mere mention of these names would 
mean a sudden, but imperative, call for the services of an under- 
taker and the necessity for the selection of a tombstone by their 
sadly mourning friends. To such as these, we make cheerful and 
assuring response that it is nothing but the Grippe, Influenza, or 
Catarrh from which, with the exercise of due care, they will shortly 
recover and regain their usual strength and vigor. 

Seriously considered, " La Grippe" has been a widespread dev- 
astator audits dire march has extended over hundreds of years and 
has swept the entire circumference of the civilized globe. History 
introduces us to this conqueror of kingdoms, crowns and the whole 
human family, as far back as the tenth century. 

Thousands of French men and women were lulled to sleep by 
the dread disease in the long ago of 13H and 1403. This is the 
earliest authentic record of this disease, though there are numer- 
ous accounts of earlier epidemic diseases resembling it, but they 
are not sufficiently accurate to warrant us in inferring its un- 
doubted existence. Hippocrates is said to have referred to it in 
certain of his writings, but he gives, however, no exact descrip- 
tions. In 415 B. C, there was an outbreak in the Athenian army, 
which is supposed to have been Grippe or Influenza. In the year 
837, it appeared in the form of a cough, which spread with great 
rapidity over all Europe. 

From this time on, at intervals, it came and went, whither or 
from whence no man knew, but all alike paid tribute. Husbands 
in the fields, mothers in the homes, babes in their cradles, soldiers 
at their posts, sailors on the sea — none were spared. Dogs and 
birds were in(;luded in the lists and suffered with symptoms not 
unlike those characterizing the sufferings of man. In 1510, the 
Sons of Malta wore laid low. Italy's oils and olives were forgotten 
by thousands of her swarthy sons and daughters who lie with 
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faces upturned towards the matchless skies of their beautiful sunny 
land. Hungary and Germany were not spared ; indeed the dis- 
tance of the Alps to the Baltic Sea was as naught before this 
invincible foe. Again, in 1551, starting westward from Asia, this 
enemy of mankind passed over all Europe, then crossed the Atlan- 
tic and the troubles of the scions of American soil began. 

With the lapse of many years, the disease seems to have lost 
some of its severity, judging from the then symptomatic descrip- 
tions as compared with those of more recent times. A peculiar 
pain in the side was usually indicative of death which followed in 
about seven or eight days. Those who recovered were a long time 
doing so, and they were apt to be ''Weak stomached or hypped." 
Pregnant women aborted or died. Thousands succumbed and the 
entire population of one town, with hardly an exception, fell ill in 
one day. An old school writer tells us that '' so fatal were the 
blood letting and purging which constituted the treatment at first, 
that in a small town near Madrid, of the two thousand so treated, 
nearly all died." Zueter informs us that the victims of a similar 
epidemic which broke out in the year 1580, in the Eternal City 
alone were not less than nine thousand, and adds that Madrid must 
have been nearly depopulated by it. Everywhere, this high mor- 
tality has been attributed to the blood letting practiced in the 
treatment. 

On, with advancing time, stopping never very long to rest 
from its encroachments on human life and health, has been its 
course. To give the dates of its reappearances would be to weary 
you with useless data and dates, for they are as numerous as the 
farewell tours of the foreign Artists and Stars who come annually, 
and sometimes semi-annually, to this country to hear the scream 
of our native eagle bird, and to feel the weight of its silver imprint 
in their annually or semi-annually, farewell laden pockets. 

You will observe that far from being a new disorder, as is by 
many believed, this most antiquated of all antique disturbances, in 
the light of investigation and careful research, undergoes a sort of 
retrogradii^g adolesence suggestive of mummified companionship 
in the dark ages of the long ago. 

Suffice it to briefly mention that, in 1737-38 and in 1762-75 
and 1778, France, Germany and Russia were again visited. In 
North America, in 1781, Noah — not he of the Scripture, but of 



WobHtcr Dictionary farno — waH oompellod to temporarily suspend 
liiH (jompilafcions and pay lax to tluj then rei^nin^ eiudomic. 

Nor was tho immortal Oeor^^o exem])t, as his ^ood friend Doc- 
tor John Warren in a letter, under datti of 1700, writes to a friend 
in New York, that **()ur belovcui Pn^sidcint Washington islnitnow 
recovering from a very sc^rious and dangerous attack of it in tlie 
city of New York." In \h:]:], Finhmd and the Russias, Syria, 
Egypt, Jiohemia, Prussia and Warsaw came unchir the rod. Then 
ensued a brief period of repose, as three years passed, during 
which no epidemic ocjcurn^d of sufiUnent importance to note. But 
in 1S;}7, disease again ran riot, and at sliort intervals during the 
lapsing years North and South, Kast and West, the Oh] World and 
the New have contributc^d by the hundreds of thousands of her 
children to this hjvc^ler of mankind. 

No on(5 [)res(!nt to-day will have dini(jnlty in rcicalling the rav- 
ages (;ommitt(}(l even within tluj ])ast thirty-six months. As I sj)eak, 
visions of c^mpty honn^s and vacant chairs are before me. Thcra 
is hardly one of us whose heart-strings have failed to vibrate with 
th(; agony of irreparable loss, who has not with unuttcralde woo — 
but powerless to stay the onslaught — watclicid its progress and the 
fading away of more than our own lives would have meant to us. 
We are consoled with the thought that 

What to us Hcems dying 

Is but another birth, 
A spirit upward flying 

From tho brok(!n hIicII of oarth. 
Wfi aro tho (ioad, tli(^ dying, 

We who do yol snrvivo. 
In the ji^ravo of tlui houmi, interred. 

Tho d(Mid — they luv alive. 

But to resume, the question naturally arises as to the etiology 
of this disease, its (;ontagibiIity and treatment. "J'o the solutions 
of these important points, f, with you, will sit and listen at the 
feet and drink of the knowledge of thost^ whoso courtesy has ac- 
corded me the pleasure and honor of opening this most interesting 
toj)ic. 
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LA grippe;* 



CONTINUED BY ELLA V. MARK, M. D. 



Mrs. Presidenty Ladies and Oentle77ien : 

%nj? T a recent dinner party, the subject of eternal life and future 
•■«• punishment came up for discussion, in which Mark Twain 
took no part. A lady near liim turned suddenly toward him, and 
exclaimed, '^ Why do you not say anything ? I want your opinion." 
Twain replied gravely, ^' Madam, you must excuse me. I am 
silent of necessity. I have friends in both places." So with me, 
I do not want to criticise either school, because I have friends in 
both and am a practitioner in one. 

When Mrs. Ilowe asked me to speak on "La Grippe," I said 
I did not know much about it, but she replied that I ought to, 
with all the experience I had had. All my patients have had it 
both years that it has been prevalent, and I told them that if they 
had it this year I would build a house. Fortunately, I have not 
lost a case and have had very few complications. It is easier to 
say what " La Grippe " is not, than what it is. It is more than an 
inflammatory catarrh, because it affects the nervous centres and 
causes the profound debility, which is its greatest characteristic, 
in a manner that simple catarrh could not do. 

It has an eruptive element many times and one might be led 
to class it with the exanthematous fevers, but, in many respects, it 
differs from them. 

I had one patient with the disease whom I found one morning 
covered from head to foot with a rash which looked very much like 
scarlatina; the family were up in arms and declared that it was scarlet 
fever. I vowed it was only the grip rash, although I trembled in 
my boots for I did not know what it was ; but I was right, as it 
was all gone by the next day. 

"La Grippe" has been classed as a modification of the 
^ ^ Break-Bone Fever " of the South, but that fever, according to Dr. 



I?rou8t of Paris, never passes beyond the limits of f orty-flve degrees 
north and twenty-five degrees south latitude. 

Again, it is said to be a malarial affection but malaria is lim- 
ited in space, altitude and latitude. Malaria is endemic, while ^^La 
Grippe'^ is said to be epidemic and pandemic. We cannot find 
out if it is due to electric disturbances of the atmosphere. There- 
fore it seems if '' La Grippe " was a conundrum. 

If we take all the facts into consideration we must come to the 
conclusion that it is a germ disease, and these germs have great 
activity and largo multiplying power. The germ likely penetrates 
the organism through the air passages and settles in the nasal 
and bronchial mucous membranes, and then gets into the blood and ' 
nervous system. The Vienna bacteriologists claim to have seen 
the bacilli of influenza, but they have not yet been able to culti- 
vate them. It seems no trouble to cultivate them internally. 

^^ La Grippe " is joandemic, that is, it is an epidemic — at 
home in every part of the world. It is like the Nihilist, no re- 
specter of persons and will attack the Emperor of Germany as well 
as a poor democratic American. In Washington, last winter, I 
even saw our most honored President, Mrs. Howe, wrestling with 
*^La Grippe" and the Woman^s Council. 

I also saw our excellent Treasurer just after she had taken the 
prevailing epidemic, and from the looks of her eyes I could not 
tell whether it was the effect of the disease or having too much 
money to count, belonging to the A. A. W., to say nothing of the 
great temptation it must have been to make a trip to Canada. I have 
seen the disease confine itself to one symptom, such as sneezing, or 
as is more common, it may invade all the mucous membranes. I 
saw a case where the disease exhibited itself in the form of a dread- 
ful neuralgia ; it was a young girl and she suffered very greatly but 
bore it sweetly and patiently. I had a man affected in the same 
way, but his temper was not improved by the pain. When his 
wife asked him what doctor she should send for, he replied, like 
the young woman wall-flower, when asked which men she pre- 
ferred, those from Boston- or New York, she said ^' Oh heavens ! 
a7iy" — so he said ''Any doctor you please so it is some one." 
When I arrived, he depicted in exceedingly strong language, how 
he felt. It was so very emphatic that it should have relieved him 
at once. When I took the grip I felt just as he said he did. 
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I'he main force of " La Grippe " is spent on the respiratory, 
the circulatory and the nervous systems. 

Trouble with the circulatory system shows in the high fever, 
and in heart failure ; it is on account of the latter tendency, that 
those who have ^^ La Grippe " should be quiet and lie in bed. 
Trouble with the nervous system shows in the great depression of 
the forces, and the low tone of vitality. Mrs. Howe says ^' La 
Grippe '^ is like a comet — it has a tail ; that is the sequela, which 
is frequently pneumonia, and that, following ^^La Grippe,'^ is more 
iikely to be fatal from the poisoning of the nerve centers by the 
infectious agent. 

Acute Phthisis or Typhoid Fever or Bronchitis and, in fact, 
Q,lniost anything may be developed from the invasion of this sad 
cSisease. 

A great many fatal cases of ^^La Grippe ^^ have occurred from 
fche indiscriminate use of Quinine and Anti-pyrine. 

The latter causes heart failure and an old school physician 
old me that more cases died from its use than from the grip. 

^^ La Grippe '^ is very depressing to the nervous system ; then 
dd to this the terrible depressing after-effect of Quinine, and the 
ital force cannot react and death ends the scene. The insanities, 
he suicides, and other sequelae are greatly due to it. 

A superintendent of an insane asylum, not long ago, said that 
~"%NGVQ it not for the indiscriminate use of Quinine we could dis- 
;^ense with at least one-third of the asylums for the insane. 

The treatment of our school seemfe to have been very success- 
iifful, the deaths few and far between. The properly selected 
TiomoBopathic remedy will sliorten the attacks, lessen the suffering, 
s,nd prevent serious complications. The triumphs of the infinites- 
imal in ^^ La Grippe " have been marvelous — that little globule 
^ith its atom of medication, so small as to be almost invisible, so 
pure in color, so delicious in taste that children cry for it, and yet 
so powerful in its dynamic force that it is certain death to ^'La 
Grippe '' microbe. So when '' La Grippe " appeared, we were ready 
to receive and give it a warm welcome. Our remedies had already 
been proven and we did not need to experiment on the sick. A 
scientist has said that ^' A test of a natural science, and, there- 
fore, of any proposed science of therapeutics, is that it shall pro- 
vide for the prediction of future events within its own domain. 
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It must furnish means of j?rm5ion/' ^^The problem must be ad 
follows : Given the law and one series of phenomena, to state the 
corresponding scries of phenomena." So, wlien we see what 
symptoms a drug will produce, we also see what symptoms it will 
cure. One of the greatest a<lvanccments in medicine has been the 
testing of drugy on the healthy and not experimenting on the sick. 

Dr. Samuel Jones, of Michigan, says, '^ The fact that in the 
physiological action of a drug lie the indications for its therapeu- 
tic ai)plication is the truth on which the liomwopathic system of 
thera2)eutic8 rests as a science — not as an' hypothesis, not as a 
theory, hut as a science." 

When the symtoms produced by a drug and the symtoms pro- 
duced by a disease correspond, the cure follows ; thus the laws of 
similars is fixed and this very fixedness is tlie evidence of its truth. 
It was by this hiw that Hahnemann was able to tell his followers 
what to give for the cholera without ever having seen a case, and 
it was this law that gave us tJie remedies for *^ Jja (Jrippe " with- 
out our experimenting on the sick. 

Whether anything can be done to prevent the disease is a 
question. I do not know of anything, but if we can ward off 
scarlet fever and measles wliich are very contagious, it seems as if 
we must find a prophylactic for *^La (iripj)e." If it is a germ 
disease like cholera and that can be prevented, then there must 
be a preventive of ^* La Grippe," but it still remains for us to 
discover. 

The cholera was described lirst by Hahnemann and again by 
the renowned Ko(;h, and the (loscri])tion of that, it seems to mo, 
fits '*La (Jrippe" very well. 

Hahnemann says : ^' It grows into an enormously increased brood 
of those excessively minute, invisible, living creatures so inimical 
to human life, of which the contagious matter of cholera most 
probably consists." The ])ro})hylactics which he 2)roclaimed against 
cholera and scarlet fever were on a par with Jenner and Pasteur in 
trying to ward off snuill pox and liydroi)hobia by liomceopathic 
prophyhuitics. Pasteur found, by exi)eriment, that unless he went 
up higher in his dilutions many of his patients would continue to 
be called higher. 

^riie ex})eriments of Koch to cure consumption by injecting 
subcutaneously the same bacillus which i)roduces (consumption is 
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based on a purely Homoeopathic principle, and he would have had 
probably better results and fewer deaths had he given his remedy 
in a more highly attenuated form. A cure was reported, thirteen 
years ago, by a homoeopathic physician of a case of tubercular dis- 
ease by Tuberculinum. The remedy was tuberculous lymph, pre- 
pared as all our homoeopathic remedies are and given in a high 
attenuation. Dr. Burnett of England has issued a book which 
gives his successful ex2)eriments with tuberculous lymph in 
Phthisis during the last six years. Now if these discoveries have 
demonstrated the ability to ward off these very deadly maladies, 
we may rest assured that a Hahnemann, or a Koch, or a Jenner, 
either in the shape of a man or woman, will rise up and give us a 
prophylactic for '' La Grippe.^' 

Mr. Emerson says : '* We are all inventors, each sailing out on 
a voyage of discovery, gni^ded each day by a private chart, of which 
there is no duplicate. The world is all gates, all opportunities, 
strings of tension waiting to be struck.^' I do not think I can close 
this symposium in a more appropriate way than by quoting the 
exquisite tribute to the Homoeopathic physicians by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

\ Knights of Hygiene, the growing day 

Binds nature to your plastic rule ; 
Your foemen throw their arms away 
And seek the blessings of your school. 

Grim superstitions slowly melt, 

Old Want and Usage turn and flee 
Where'er their misty ranks have felt 

The charge of Thought's high chivalry. 

Pale forms from prison beds arise 
And follow you with strength renewed, 

While age and childhood lift their eyes 
And sing a song of gratitude. 

For sacred studies underlie . 

Your helpful words and deeds of cure. 
And justice sets in honor high 

Your creed humane, your record pure. 

Truth, like a star in darkness hung, 
Views not the midnight depths with fear. 

But utters with unfaltering tongue, 
" The steadfast day of God draws uear." 



ALIENS IN AMERICA. 



BY JULIA WARD UOWE. 



^WMERICAfor Americans, some have said. The fiat of fato 
•ti^ seems to be against this. Tlie earth is the Lord's, and if a 
certain race or society shall seem to have pre-empted one of its vast 
and fertile regions, the irresistible currents of commerce, bringing 
with them a varied immigration, will soon introduce into it new ele- 
ments. The old world discords will thus be renewed. The ancient 
battles will be fought over again. Celt and Saxon, Latin and 
Teuton, Slav and Semite will all look up out of what may have 
appeared to many the interregnum of History. In the old time 
they fought hand to hand — they displaced and dispossessed each 
other. What will they do now ? 

The day of the world is meantime advancing. The sjm of civil- 
ization is well above the horizon. It has brought to light unwrit- 
ten laws that all must respect. And these laws are founded upon 
the divine impartiality which underlies the order of the universe. 
No dream of a chosen people is allowed now to Hebrew or to 
Puritan. Justice is established in the heavens. The rule is with- 
out excei)tion. We learn of her first in the terrible logic of events. 
The fool shall i)cri8h by his folly — the foolish natioi may achieve 
delusive successes, fatal victories. Wisdom is justified of all her 
children, of the martyr who goes to the stake or scaffold for his 
belief, of the three hundred of whom not one shall remain to tell 
the story of heroic sacrifice. 

When our fathers took possession of this country, they took 
possession also of a certain intellectual domain, consciously or un- 
consciously. Along with the majestic rivers, forests, mountains, 
were certain sj)i ritual metes and bounds in virtue of which they 
were allowed to hold the fair land in fee. The sentiment of these 
limiting obligations came first, and then like a fiery scroll in the 
heavens appeared the famous title deed : 
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*^We believe all men to have been born free and equal, and ' 
entitled to certain inalienable rights, to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness/' 

Only in virtue of what this document secures and sets forth 
are we entitled to call ourselves citizens of free America. 

Now, we Amei'icans are very far from uniting in ourselves all 
the high traits to which our racq stands pledged before the world. 
We have developed much push and ingenuity, a great power of 
utilizing our unequaled physical resources, a certain rough belief 
in our fathers andean overweening faith in our children. Our polit- 
ical system has necessitated a general good level of practical educa- 
tion, for, as our government is of, for, and through the people, it 
is not for our interest that we should be governed by ignorant fools. 

This is well, but this is not enough. How is it with our pur- 
suit of political wisdom, how with our cultivation of public spirit ? 
Do private individuals in their schemes place the public weal abbve 
their own advantage ? Do the men of different parts of the 
country consider in all things the good of the whole or does each 
part obstinately seek its own immediate gain and emolument, re- 
gardless of how this may affect the well-being of the rest ? 

I ask these questions because the time for their answer has 
fully come. The old world is upon us to-day, with its ignorances, 
its assumptions, its debts and its revenges. Xow, if we have held 
fast the faith delivered to us of the fathers, happy will it be for us. 
If we have allowed the canker of prosperity to eat out the heart of 
our principles, wretched, most wretched are we to be. 

These things were much in my mind when I selected the title 
of this paper. My first thought was to have presented you with a 
series of statistics regarding the diverse nationalities which are 
now nesting within our borders. And let me remind you that the 
later immigrations present some difficulties which were less appar- 
ent in the earlier ones. Take any one of our older cities. It had 
once a few French, Dutch, Italian inhabitants, all lost sight of, as 
such, long ago. Tagliaferro, Moriarti, Apollonio, Cabot, such 
families did Italy give us. Bowdoin, Tourjee, Langley, Girard, 
these and others of their kind, we owe to France. The famous 
Astors were descended from German peasants, the Knickerbocker 
Dutch and Pennsylvania Germans were too numerous to be men- 
tioned otherwise than en masse. These continental pilgrims to our 
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shores were comparatively few in number. The exigencies and 
spirit of their time soon made them one with us in feeling and in 
interest. But at this day of the world the European and Oriental 
races come to us in hordes, and naturally tend to hold together, 
and to group themselves around such ideas and intentions as they 
have brought with them. Despotic churches whose emissaries laugh 
under the mask of religious toleration which they wear before us, 
determine to keep their grip on the mind and purse of the emi- 
grant, in order that his earnings may enrich the hierarchies of the 
old world, his superstition reject the teaching, of the new. We 
have now Chinatown, and German, Polish, French, Italian quar- 
ters. Russian settlers defeat Woman Suffrage in South Dakota. 
German beer-drinkers divide the balance of power in our Western 
States. China generates leprosy in New York. Cholera and 
the Plague may hereafter be spared the cost of an ocean voyage ; 
their germs will ripen and develop in our midst if — what is this t/f 
Only that on which our national fate depends. If we have will 
and wisdom, we may cope with all these dangers, and come out 
more than conquerors. If we abide in selfish gain and glorifica- 
tion, we shall perish and deserve to do so. 

Surely we shall not stand in indifference before such an alter- 
native. The cure for great evils, the escape from great perils con- 
cerns us nationally as much as individually, nay, a thousand times 
more, in view of the future, whose shame or glory our descendants 
must share. The question is, how to make our great resources 
available against our great needs ? It is like the two columns of 
Wants so familiar in the newspapers. This column asks for a 
servant, a place, a horse, a carriage, a cottage — the other offers 
these very things to whoever may desire them. But to bring the 
two together, to fit the supply to the want, that is the difficulty. 

There is an immense deal of moral force, of practical wisdom 
latent in our people. Much of it has been employed in our settle- 
ment of this vast continent, and in the various providential tasks 
which we have already fulfilled. A new output is called for by 
our new circumstances. How shall wo direct the moral capital of 
the country to its proper channels ? 

As my theme of to-day particularly regards the foreign ele- 
ment which is now so largely in our midst, I will say that for our 
own sake and that of our new citizens, we cannot begin too soon 



to take account of their gifts and deficiencies, in order that otllf 
society may profit by the one and defend itself against the other. 
Here, such knowledge of foreign races and countries as we have 
acquired should be of great help to us. What, for example, will 
be our average chance in the Italian who lands upon our shores ? 
To those acquainted with his antecedents, it will surely appear to 
include much that is most dangerous to society. The Italian 
peasant, twenty or twenty-five years ago, was often a possible brig- 
and. Come upon him in the working hours of the day, you would 
take him for a harmless agriculturist. But he had a carbine hidden 
away somewhere — he knew the ins and outs of the traveller's way 
as the traveller could not know them, and presently he would ap- 
pear at some commanding point on the road and cry : '^ Stand and 
deliver,^' or would possibly carry the unwary one off to mountain 
fastnesses and mutilate him to hasten the payment of an exorbi- 
tant ransom. Subtle, cruel, rapacious, merciless, this human 
brute lands upon our shores, who shall say how often ? Among 
us, his most dangerous offences are apt to concern his own country- 
men. The Padrone keeps his ignorant, terrified crew as near 
starvation as is compatible with their ill-paid labor. 

I remember, scarcely so long as twenty years ago, a deed of 
brigandage akin to those just indicated. A band of outlaws snared 
a poor Englishman somewhere in the mountains of Italy. They 
took him for a wealthy noble — he was a clergyman of little or no 
fortune. They demanded for him a ransom of thirty thousand 
francs, and payment being delayed, one ear of the unfortunate man 
was sent to his wife, with a letter threatening that the other would 
follow in a few days if the ransom were not paid. By almost super- 
human efforts the poor wife obtained the money, a loan which must 
have bu rtl^ened the remaining years of her life. Now, where did 
the wretch who planned this villainy turn up ? He was identified 
some years later, in the person of a fruit trader living among the 
Dagos of New Orleans. He had married an American wife. On 
demand of the Italian government, he was sent back within its 
jurisdiction, and it has been asserted that the murder of Chief 
Hennessey in New Orleans Was an act of vengeance for his efficiency 
in detecting this miscreant. I mention this occurrence here only 
to ilistance the deadly social poisons which have easy access to our 
land, the destructive and immoral agencies which may any day be 
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brought to Wr upon our institutions. We develop crime enough 
on our own account, but we cannot afford to import it wholesale, 
or submit to be governed by it. My heart would greatly accuse 
me here if I omitted to mention that I have known in this country 
some very noble Italians. Several of these were liberals, who, after 
passing the bloom of their manhood in an Austrian prison, were 
allowed to visit our shores, and came to dwell and to die among us, 
beloved and respected. 

When I took this theme in hand, I knew how vain would be 
any attempt to treat it fully on an occasion like the present. I 
took it up mainly that I might present it to your thoughts and 
secure for it your efforts. I invite you all to sit down and study 
with me this problem. The geographical extent of our member- 
ship offers us some facilities for this. A single member or a group 
of members in each of the states here represented can in the first 
place prepare for us a tabulated report of the individuals of foreign 
race. in. her State — their nationalities, respective numbers, occupa- 
tions, social, moral and religious status. The next step will bo to 
find out what we can do to make these people good American citi- 
zens. Evidently it is not enough to give them the form of citizen- 
ship. This, without the spirit of citizenship, will only be arming 
them with weapons to turn against us, their hosts, and against the 
institutions which guarantee their freedom and ours. 

But it id not only from the side of danger, of probable and 
almost inevitable opposition, that w.e must regard this question. 
A.S Americans, we are bound to make account of the value of 
the people, as well as of their deficiencies, of their collective moral 
power, as well as of their individual limitations. I do not know 
whether the saying that '^ Everybody must be wiser than anybody " 
is of American origin, but I think that it expresses truly the faith 
in the rank and file of humanity upon which our institutions are 
founded. Not less than other peoples do Americans wish that the 
best should govern. But more than most perhaps are we aware 
that that best cannot be secured by the limitations of caste, fortune 
or profession. History has taught this so that all that run may read. 
, Our question then, should be not only: '^IIow can we keep our 
alien population from undermining and overthrowing our institu- 
tions ? " but also, V How can -m^ train them to understand, value, 
and uphold them ? ** How shall we get at the human power and 



Value which are latent in these people, but which will require a 
special training before they can become available in relation to the 
ideals of American society ? 

Like many others I have thought vaguely about all these mat- 
ters, believing as much as any one in the good time coming, and 
believing too that America will have much to do in bringing it. I 
have seen this brighter sky however across a sea of difficulties, 
social, moral and political. The confusion and inversion of party 
meaning among us, the Democrats without democracy, the Repub- 
licans who hold nothing less .dear than Res publica. It is hard 
navigation for the wisest of us among these false lights and delusive 
colors. What can strangers do but surrender to one deceit or 
another, not discerning the signs of the times ? 

As I sat in the amphitheatre of Chautauqua the other day, a 
clue seemed to be reached to me which might lead us out of the 
mystery of this labyrinth. The thought suddenly came to me : 
" Here is something that can save the pountry." It was like a flash 
of perception and hope. I will tell you briefly how and why I saw 
a promise of salvation in this Chautauqua heaven. I saw there, as 
I had not seen it elsewhere, the cultivation of the good sense of the 
people — no sacrifice to the idols of high literary ambition and philo- 
sophic fame. 

I suppose that all of you know that I would not undervalue 
either of these, either literary ambition or philosophic reputation. 
The world owes much to the pursuit of both. But I deem it a 
condition of our American heritage, that we should keep the heart 
of the people with us, that no impassable gulf of ignorance shall 
divide the teacher from the taught, the governing classes from 
the governed. Not by the divorce, but by the union of classes 
were achieved the liberties which we inherit from our English an- 
cestors. Lords and Commons united against the Stuart tyranny, 
against the power of Rome. Milton left his classics to write Crom- 
well's despatches. Emerson turned from his Hindoo idols, Bhaga- 
vatgita and Mahabharata, to throw the whole power and fire of his 
later age into the patriotic struggle whose result was the maintain- 
ing of our national integrity. Human history is the great poem 
whose lessons and glories literature but faintly reflects and pre- 
serves. Let no one of us dare to sacrifice service to taste and repu- 
tation, or give the world a good poem when its need demands a 



good deed. 1 say to you, men and women who hear me to-day, 
don't adjourn your achiovoments in the present in the hope of sur- 
viving in gilded binding on library shelves. Life is flesh and blood, 
not ink and paper. We have a literature to-day, but suppose we 
had not. Let us give literature something to write about, in the 
history of the redemption of the world through intelligence and 
freedom. 

I spoke at Chautauqua of the desirableness of making the pop- 
ular method of instruction there adopted available for classes 
socially quite below those which hitherto have been represented in its 
membership. I was told that this had already been thought of. I 
wish fervently that it may be speedily planned and executed. 

What Eur 02)ean immigrants are most likely to need is an ade- 
quate idea of the nature and conditions of free institutioAs. I 
remember the female anarchist in Chicago wlio, on being restrained 
from committing violent and outrageous assaults upon unoffending 
people, exclaimed that she supposed America to be a free country. 
How shall we instruct this barbarism to which freedom means the 
right to maim and murder at will without being called tO account ? 

Universal Suffrage is a term dear and sacred to us, and rightly 
so, since it is the concomitant of universal education. But, as it 
exists among us, it is only the symbol of something which we are 
far from possessing. The good of Universal Suffrage is that it 
should uphold fair play, and jealously defend the interests of the 
community. Brutality does not desire fair play, and Ignorance 
does not for one moment consider, much less understand, the inter- 
ests of the community. Our elections are for the most part gigantic 
struggles between separate and opposed tyrannies. The legislation 
in which they result is but the continuation of these struggles. 
Oh State ! School ! Church ! teach men and women to watch 
and to ])ray that these great webs of intrigue and circumstance may 
be unravelled and respun into the silken bonds that bind classes 
and nations in amity. 

It would be a cheap and easy way out of these difficulties for 
any of us to stand and say : '^Educate me these people." All of 
us would say this in a general way, albeit every one does not be- 
lieve in an equality of education. But in order to do as well as 
say, we must analyze the groat mass with which we have to do. 
We must find out what is to be undone for them as well as what is 
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to be done, taking account of the slavish habits of mind and of life 
engendered by ages of despotic rule. Let us study the dwarfed 
and deformed humanity which temporal and spiritual tyranny pre- 
pare as raw material for our Eepublic. The ever blessed One said in 
his day that the ^^ Children in this world were wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light/^ He did not say that it would 
always be so. Let us try to show that civilization has really 
marched in these two thousand years by bringing the enthusiasm 
of the children of light within the rules of that logic whose first 
demand is adequate cause for desired effect. Christ's disciples 
said ''Lord, teach us to pray.'' Here are these untrained multi- 
tudes whose necessity says to us, *' Teach us how to think." I 
deeply feel the good things that are being done, college settlements 
of high-toned young women bringing heavenly peace and sweetness 
into the slums of great cities, common schools, high schools and 
colleges for Negroes and Indians. The poor whites of the South, 
long the outcasts of its civilization, are yielding to the uplifting influ- 
ences which have reached them since the war. Our greatest danger 
is not from these. 

But should we not make a special provision for the political 
ignorance of vast numbers of people who come tons knowing noth- 
ing of governments save the police of their town or village, the 
pomps of official processions, and the discipline of their church, 
Jewish, Catholic, or Greek ? 

I say that the sense of the immense task which lies before us 
should scarcely allow us to sleep in our beds. We should be busy, 
men and women of us, devising, executing. We should find some 
plummet to measure the depth of the ignorance whose irresponsi- 
ble action in the future threatens us with destruction. Every for- 
eign voter should pass some sort of an examination before he 
deposits his first ballot. A simple manual of American history and 
of American rules of government should be devised, and some 
acquaintance with it should be made an indispensable condition of 
the exercise of the franchise. In this way we may at least make 
some provision for putting together the frame-work of our society. 
Biit, when we have done this, how shall we animate the body pol- 
itic with true patriotic zeal and sentiment ? In the first i)lace, 
we must set the example by the spirit and pattern of our lives. 
The restraining hand of American discipline must be laid upon 
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our own upper classes as well as upon the low European popula- 
tion with which we are at times inundated. Empty-headed young 
men, empty-hearted young women must be schooled into feeling 
some reverence for the name they bear, the record which they rep- 
resent. What will prevent our wealthy people from flitting to the 
continent of Europe to waste their money and their lives in barren 
wandering, in shallow shows and amusements ? What will keep 
from our daughters the silly desire to barter their true dignity for 
empty titles and distinctions alien to American feelings and inter- 
ests ? What will defend our children from the retrograde leading 
of Jesuitism, the allegiance to mediaeval Eome which is incompat- 
ible with the knowledge and intelligence of the present day ? 

I answer discipline, beginning in the nursery and Sunday 
school, continued throughout the days of tutelage, extending and 
ripening into a steadfast and confirmed public opinion. 

I was very much impressed by some statements made by the 
Vice-President for New York concerning the work of the W. C. 
T. IT. in endeavoring to aid and instruct the emigrants who are 
constantly arriving at Castle Garden. And in this work an agency 
has been employed of which I have often thought latterly. It has 
been sought to interest the better class of foreigners in the condi- 
tion of their fellow countrymen resident among us. The nation- 
alities which are represented in various parts of our country must 
bring much valuable material as well as some of the refuse of the 
old world. Our assistance might help very much to develop these 
values, and to keep the right side uppermost among even the Castle 
Garden crowd. 

I pray you. Bishops, Anglican and Methodist, I pray you, min- 
isters, Trinitarian and Unitarian, I pray you, fathers and mothers, 
priests and priestesses of the home and the fireside, unite your 
efforts, your studies, your prayers. Help America to digest her 
aliens, to hold fast her own children, to inherit, amid wars and 
rumors of bloody conquest elsewhere, the kingdom of peace and 
righteousness. 

When we remember the day of Pentecost, we recall with it the 
fact that men of the most divers countries and belongings were 
suddenly welded into one united body, one in faith and enthusiasm, 
though many as to speech and manners. Shall we doubt that this 
unifying power is as truly present in the world to-day as it was 
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then ? Let us seek to extend its miraculous sway, to kindle in 
ourselves and in our midst, such a flame of faith in humanity, of 
love to God and love of man, that those who come among us from 
the furthermost parts of the earth shall seem to hear from us a 
language which they can understand, and that under the inspira- 
tion of true Christian feeling and doctrine we may be able to over- 
come the ancient boundaries, and to recognize in our American 
family neither Greek nor Barbarian, neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither male nor female, but the new creature of the New Testa- 
ment, of the New World. 



THE STATUS OF WYOMING AS AFFECTED 

BY WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 



UY CLARA MKWK^K (H)LHY. 



{An Ahstrart.) 

KnfFTVAi YCiuUufr the (;lauHOH in the (joiiHtitution relating to the 
•'SL ocjuiil rights of wonion, Mrs. (Jolby said : '' We are ho ao- 
eustonied to the HubHervient (condition of women, and think ro 
superlieially tliat it m diilicult to realize the full import of thcHO 
grand and dignified utterarujeH/' 'J'he Hpeaker elaimed that not- 
withstanding the(;hang(5d(;onditionof women in nuinyres[)eetH their 
advaue(i in relation to the body j)olitie IniH not kept paee with the 
material and intelle(;tual progress of th(^ age. With the exception 
of seliool matters in half the States and nniniei])alitieH in Kansas, 
in every State but Wyoming woman is still in(;aj)able of bringing 
any direct influen(;e to bear upon the nnudiinery of government, or 
the making of laws which touch her in every relation of life. But 
cross the invisible line and behold the groat transfornuition scono 
of the nineteenth century. The subject becomes law-maker and 
soveroign. The political nonentity becomes a person, a citizen, a 
part of the people ; impossible thereafter to bo ignored ; one who 
makes Legislators, Governors, United States Senators and Presi- 
dents. 

Mrs. Colby then took the text of woman suffrage, the various 
ratifications that it had in revising the laws, the last being in 
March, J 800, whi(;h was e8i)e(;ially signifi(;ant as it gave the lie to 
those who were opposing the admission of Wyoming on the ground 
that the woman suffrage clamor did not represent the will of the 
2)eople. The good results of women sitting on juries and acting as 
justices of the pea(;e wore then shown, and the speaker claimed 
that the impetus given to good order at this time was distinctly 
traceable in the legislation and jurisprudence of Wyoming. The 
women of Douglas were the lirst to resume the jury duty which 
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how unquestionably belongs to the women of Wyoming. The casfe 
was that of a young woman who claimed that the landlady owed 
her 122.50* for labor performed at the hotel. The judge said it was 
a woman^s controversy and none but women were qualified to sit on 
the case. The jury were unanimously in favor of the laborer, and 
both judge and jury received many congratulations.. 

Quotations were then made from the official reports of Governor 
John W. Hoyt in 1878 and in 1882, showing that women generally 
voted, and that under woman suffrage ^' we have better care, better 
officers, better institutions, better morals and higher social condi- 
tions in general than could otherwise exist. ^' This claim was sup- 
ported by citations from reports of Speaker N. L. Andrews in 1879, 
Chief Justice Fisher in 1883, of Justice Kingman, and Governor ' 
Francis E. Warren's reports during several years to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Tlie testimony that the status of Wyoming has 
been materially benefitted by the vote of women is unanimous, 
continuous and conclusive. On the other side are only random 
statements born of a prejudice whose wish is father to the thought. 
We are therefore bound to accept the testimony if we exercise the 
ordinary trust and credulity on which our other beliefs and daily 
transactions are based. 

With such an experience of twenty years it was strange that 
the constitutional convention of July, 1889, should present to the 
world the first constitution adopted by men which gives each citi- 
zen the same rights guaranteed to every other citizen. It was 
not strange that the men refused to have Wyoming admitted as a 
State if the women were not allowed equal rights. The contrast 
between the United States constitution centennial and the great 
celebration of statehood which was held in Cheyenne, July 23, 1890, 
showed that woman suffrage, conferred at first in Wyoming, from 
mere selfish motives, had awakened the sleeping justice of men, and 
enhanced the dignity of women, making them, instead of the re- 
jected and ignored humble petitioners they are in other states, the 
acceptable compeers of men. 

The speaker then gave the result of careful study of the cen- 
sus tables which shows that while crime has increased in the whole 
United States in a ratio double that of the population, although 
the population of Wyoming has increased five times as much in pro- 
portion as the whole United States, its crime has not increased at all. 
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it having exactly the same number of criminals in 1890 that it had in 
1880. An intepcsting fact is that of this number, in 1890, none 
are women. Since Wyoming is the only state in which the per- 
centage of woman criminals has decreased it is evident that the 
morals of the female part of the population improve with the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage. 

The statistics of idiocy in the western group of states were 
then compared to the advantage of Wyoming. The decreased 
percentage of insane women in Wyoming was considered a physi- 
cal effect since taking part in government relieved the lives of the 
women, while for the men, it was considered a moral effect. Try 
to imagine said the speaker, the placid and equable condition of a 
commonwealth where the proportion of insane is so small compared 
to what it is in the neighboring states. Educational statistics show 
that Wyoming excels in provision for common school education, 
and is the only state where men and women teachers are paid 
equally for the same work. 

The statistics of marriage and divorce are of special interest 
since it has been thought woman suffrage would break up the ties 
of home. This is shown to be without ground, for while the rate 
of divorce has increased in the whole of the United States more 
than three times the ratio of the increase of population, in Wyom- 
ing the increase is less than half that of the population, giving a 
remarkable proof that woman suffrage tends to do away with 
domestic friction. Various other conclusions were drawn from the 
statistics furnished by the report on marriage and divorce by the 
Department of Labor, and however the subject is approached or 
whatever table is studied the result is favorable to Wyoming. 

A comparison of the laws of Wyoming was then made and 
it was shown that Wyoming was the only state in the western 
group where the laws relating to offenses against women com- 
pletely dovetail and furnish continued protection. A remarkable 
feature of Wyoming law is that it regards the male and female 
habitues of houses of prostitution as guilty of the same offense, 
but the man receives double punishment. 

The distinctive features of the constitution of Wyoming were 
given and it appears that it has many unique provisions which are 
all in the line of protection, and embody that human and elevated 
sentiment which we should hope and expect to find in a community 
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where women are factors in government. Mrs. Colby also read 
portions of letters recently received from Wyoming and bearing 
witness to continued appreciation of the ballot in the hands of 
women after one year of statehood. In conclusion she said : 
'* Having thus shown that the twenty-two years of woman suffrage 
has been satisfactory to the citizens of Wyoming ; that it has con- 
duced to good order in the elections and to the purity of politics ; 
that the educational system is improved and that Wyoming stands 
alone in showing a decreased proportion of crime and divorce, and 
that it has elevated the personal character of both sexes, what pos- 
sible good is there left to speak of as coming to the state from 
woman suffrage save its position as the van-guard of progress and 
human freedom ? Who mav even dream of the sublime achieve- 
ments that may follow to meet the expectations of womankind ? " 
" Not the Bartholdi statue in New York harbor, but ' Wyoming, 
the crest of the continent,' the first true Republic, is ' Liberty 
enlightening the world.''' — Grand Rapids Telegram-Herald. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING CLOSE TO 

NATURE IN EDUCATION. 



BY HENllIETTA L. T. WOLCOTT. 



TPTTlTIIIN the last decade, the student interested in the crimi- 
^W4 nal statistics of our country commenced to consider the 
causes wliich seemed to lead the young men and the young women 
also, in the poorer sections of our great towns, into habits which 
directly tended to enroll them, later, on court records — as crimi- 
nals or possible criminals. The cheerlessness of the average home 
of the day laborer appears to be a prominent factor in this deplor- 
able state of affairs; The crowding of large families in small, 
dingy tenements precluded all plans to make home attractive, and 
save in rare instances, when a cheap chromo on the walls, or a 
cheaper print of some sacred subject was obtained, no other at- 
tempt to beautify the home could be made. Well was it for the 
children if food, shelter and clothing were supplied. With a de- 
sire to ameliorate the hard lot of so many, a small body of philan- 
thropists petitioned the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to 
assume the responsibility of organizing a committee, who should 
be instructed to (;ommen(;e work at once, to introduce the English 
custom of raising flowers in windows, by children. All the money, 
needed for the work was to be furnished by the petitioners. With 
a modicum of enthusiasm among the practical horticulturists and 
floriculturists, the motion to accei)t the offer was passed, and a 
committee was appointed, with liberty to use the seal of the society 
on its cinmlars. The petitioners resigned all public position in 
the matter, and the work has since been carried on as rightly belong- 
ing to that of a State Horticultural Society. 

Conscious that the movement is yet in its infancy — that while 
much has been done, the difficulties in the way (and yearly ones 
come), prove that much more can be done — we venture to offer to 
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the members of the A. A. W. the experience of that committee in 
attempting to follow the wishes of the petitioners. 

It has been said that if one desires to reform a child, one 
should begin by reforming the grandparents. Appreciating the 
truth that is in this, the committee began with the young chil- 
dren, hoping that by the third generation the pleasant window 
gardens will have come to be a fixed fact in homes that at present 
lack luxuries and comforts. To reach the children, communication 
was opened with city missions, teachers of mission and other schools, 
and the officers of the associated charities. In many churches the 
plan of giving cut flowers at Easter-tide obtained quite generally. 
To induce Sunday-school superintendents to let pot plants, which 
could be purchased at a nominal price, serve this purpose, which 
they did better, as more lasting in beauty, required but little dis- 
cussion. The cooperation was gratifying, and in 1879 three exhi- 
bitions were held in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The line of chil- 
dren bearing their precious plants, in bloom or out of bloom as it 
might happen, formed a pleasant incident in the halls devoted to 
the display of the best plants offered for competition by the mem- 
bers of the society. The prizes awarded were small sums of money, 
trellises, and sticks for the support of straggling stems. Les- 
sons in the proper care of plants were given to the interested throng 
of children. For two years the committee labored faithfully, but 
realized that, while the idea was recognized as admirable and thor- 
ough, endorsed by those having the charge of children whose 
homes were unattractive, the time was not ripe for great progress. 
Need of funds, and want of interest among the members, influ- 
enced them to delay further work. 

But the seed had fallen upon good ground, and although the 
germination and growth, like growths in the world of nature, must 
be slow, the faithful friends waited and watched for better pros- 
pects. During the year 1887 the seed burst its bonds and demanded 
recognition. It received it from the Horticultural Society ; money 
was granted, new members were added to the committee, and work 
was begun systematically. By special permission of the Boston 
School Board, teachers in the public schools were enabled to inter- 
est the pupils ; and at the exhibitions in Eoxbury the number of 
exhibitors, largely boys, was over two hundred, testifying to the 
influence of the teachers. Prizes for cut-flowers raised by children, 
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and for collections of native flowers arranged in vases and correctly 
named, were granted. Endeavoring to educate the little ones to 
understand and follow printed directions, circulars were issued 
containing schedules of prizes and items of detail. 

The locality of the hall made it difficult to arrange the hours 
in a manner that did not interfere with the needs of the mothers, 
who hoped for relief from toil when the Saturday hdiday came. 
To keep children from home seven hours, dinnerless, that their 
plants could be received, examined, and displayed, and prizes 
granted, savored of cruelty, and that plan needed modification. 
Halls in different sections of the city wore generously granted, and 
the displays in the Church of the Good Shepherd and North Ben- 
net Street Industrial School were most excellent. These plants 
were, in the main, very successfully grown, erect, if the plant 
should be erect, turning regularly, if they were vines, free from 
dead leaves or faded flowers, and the pots clear of mould or dirt. 
The competitors were happy. In behalf of those who brought un- 
tidy or half-starved plants, showing discouraging stoppage of 
growth, the committee devoted a half hour to a lesson on the care 
of plants, often, through the sobs of the disappointed child, learn- 
ing of the patience with which the plant had been watched. The 
trained eye of the inspector perceived that the whole difficulty lay 
in the fact that the Easter gift liad been forced to show its bloom, 
and was utterly worthless a week later, instead of being nursed in 
a pot and with proi)er instructions. The gift of another better 
started plant was awarded. 

During the autumn months the committee decided to offer 
prizes for windows of plants, which were to be ready for examina- 
tion during the month of March. Of the thirteen which were 
offered in the city and vicinity, prizes for five were given, and cer- 
tificates of merit were given to the others. The prizes were a 
Frost^s microscope, and books on the culture of plants. 

The evidence that plants can be raised even when the condi- 
tions are unfavorable, was given in several cases. The dryness of 
the average room is a difficulty not easily overcome, except by care- 
ful choice of plants. 

With the later years^ experience, the committee decided to 
break the monotony which prevails among the customary plants 
for Easter offerings, and prizes of plants were given. The fact 
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that the change was in the main warmly welcomed, convinced 
them that the love of plants was stronger than the love of the 
sweetmeats that the small money prize secured. With this plan 
in view, the next problem to be met was how and when to secure 
suitable plants ready for winter blooming. 

By the kindness of a member of the committee, a lover of . 
children, and one skilled in the cultivation of plants, room in his 
greenhouses was placed at the disposal of the committee. He also 
insured such care as florists can give — air, sun, and water. Seeds 
and cuttings were obtained, and in the month of March, work was 
commenced. The list of plants included Cuphea, Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa — true London Pride, and grown extensively in pots for 
winter decoration in England and Ireland — Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
Sweet-scented Geranium, Mesembryanthemum, Sansolina, Be- 
gonia, in all the easily grown varieties. Over ten thousand seed- 
lings were distributed in schools where the pupils were studying 
Botany and had mastered the subject of the germination of seeds 
of common grains. The distribution was mostly at Franklin 
Park, the use of which the Park Commissioners granted for the 
fall meeting, when nearly five hundred plants were distributed. 

In the early spring, a paper on the need and value of the hor- 
ticultural education of children was read before the society by a 
member of the committee, Mr. H. L. Clapp. As a teacher in the 
public schools, he saw the opportunities presented to follow the 
example set by the German schools, and he desired some action by 
the society. After discussion, a resolution was passed by the 
society referring the whole subject to the Window Garden commit- 
tee. Following the spirit of the resolution, circulars were at once 
issued to principals of high schools and to superintendents through- 
out the State, asking their co-operation in interesting pupils. 
Prizes of money were offered for collections of ferns, flowers and 
grasses, dried, pressed, and mounted on sheets of paper, of the size 
adopted by botanists, each specimen to be a whole plant, or such 
portions as would show root, stem and blossom ; and they should be 
correctly named. It was suggested by the committee that such 
collections as were offered should later be deposited in the library 
of the town, or some other safe place, as a nucleus for a herbarium, 
and the pages be open to students. Young people are inclined to 
be interested in anything wbiob se^ms to have public value ; and 
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records of plants and grasses, with their appearance and disappear- 
ance in special localities noted, are interesting. Many of our 
beautiful wild flowers have been brought by accident, and others 
have been exterminated by persistent digging up and carrying away. 
Tracing the origin of any one of then! adds a zest to the work. 

In response to this circular, although it was issued late in the 
season, an excellent collection of ferns, twenty-five in number, and 
one of fifty plants in flower, were offered for examination. These 
were presented by lads under twelve years of age, — each specimen 
correctly named. Occasionally the committee have awarded special 
prizes for plants raised from seed in windows, such as are usually 
found only in the hands of experienced cultivators. Tiny children 
bring tiny pots, containing an equally tiny plant, which they, and 
they only, have cared for. In one family of six children, each 
,child exhibited a geranium or fuchsia. To give six other plants, 
as easily grown as were theirs, gave the family great joy. 

The interest is by nt) means confined to the neighborhood of 
Boston. In Greenfield, for two years, the plans have been adopted 
and with good results. In other places in Massachusetts, in New 
York City, and in Philadelphia, correspondents report favorable 
results. It is pleasant to chronicle the fact that while in 1887 but 
one school distributed growing plants at Whitsuntide, on Easter 
Sunday, of 1890, about thirteen thousand plants were distributed 
in the city and immediate vicinity. That many of these fail to 
flourish for want of care must be admitted ; that many more live 
through the fair days of summer only to suffer and die when the 
cold of winter makes it impossible to watch tlie 2)lant carefully 
must also be granted. The open window or door, which the busy 
mother or careless sister forgets, will cause sorrow and grief only 
to be cured by time and another chance. Often a sensitive child, 
like the sensitive plant, is the victim of a neat housewife. To such 
a child, holding in her hand a spray of white apple blossoms, as she 
returned from a visit to her teacher, was given a spray of exquisite 
pink ones. The difference of size and color were explained and the 
differences in the apples to follow, and the little maid went away 
glad in her treasures, to put them in a tumbler as the giver sug- 
gested. A day or two later she was questioned about their con- 
dition. Sadly she replied, ** Mother said we hadn't got no tmiMer 
mi she fired them out of the window/' 
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In several of the churches the pastor helps on this sweet edu- 
cation, by calling the children with their plants into a special 
service later in the season, on Sunday afternoon, and making effort 
to have some member of the committee address the children. 

The horticultural education of children will in ttie future open 
paths of usefulness in many directions. The ignorance which is 
met in the community as to the uses of plants should give place to. 
intelligence and knowledge. To begin with, the education of 
children in the growth of plants will in the future tend to the 
elevation of life. 

While our esteemed educators insisted on drilling the young 
children in the stupid, unmeaning, a b, ab, e b, eb, i b, ib of the 
primer, wonderful opportunities in the direction of natural objects 
and facts, which did and could mean much, were utterly ignored. 

The tired teacher, and the much more tired parent, following 
in the rut established by custom, toiled on, ignoring the possibilities 
of activity which lie in the brain of every child. To-day, the 
microscope — a cheap one is better than none — does take the place 
of stupid primers. Gather a group of boys about you and show 
them the structure of the leaves of tiny mosses, and you will see 
brighter eyes and more erect spiifes than if the hour were passed 
in observing the location of cities in China, or other ways in vogue 
in many New England towns to-day. It does not require great 
knowledge to compass this. Several years ago, it interested me to 
raise a few plants in an old fashioned fish globe. Observing one 
day a deposit on the glass, inside, of a little mass of gelatinous mat- 
ter, about the size of half a pea, but in shape distinctly like a 
kidney I called my little grandson — a lad of five years of age — and 
told him what I thought it might prove to be. In transferring a 
plant from the brook, I had noticed a little snail, and inferred that 
it would prove a sack of eggs. Day by day, he spent a moment 
looking for something more than the transparent mass. Bye and 
bye he discovered tiny yellow balls, as he called them ; then larger 
balls, not so yellow. When I thought the mass likely to burst I 
carefully dislodged it and placed it under the lens. I again called 
him to look, this time perched high up in a chair that he might 
look easily through the tube. For a moment he was very still, 
looking and wondering. Finally, the quick '' Oh Darba, I see a 
little snail, wiz his house on his back, and he rolls over,^^ convinced 
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atod from the egg. At ten years of age to-day, the picture is as 
vivid as at that date, and we all recognize the fact that early im- 
pressions are strong and lasting. With this undisputed, why do 
we not insist on more rational methods in instructing children ? 
The examination of a seed to know when it grows, how it acts, as 
it begins to swell in the ground, under what conditions it will 
reach perfection, should be the lessons of little children, instead of 
waiting until their minds have become soddened with uninterest- 
ing facts, and then made a part of the system crowded into the 
closing years of the ordinary grammar school. These experiments 
followed at home by planting the grains of corn, wheat, beans, the 
seeds of oranges, lemons and dates, and watcliing their growth will 
later on lead to tlic raising of plants to entertain the family and 
beautify the home. 

Mrs. Wolcott further illustrated her subject by incidents in the 
previous account of the work of the Window Garden Committee of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 



A SYMPOSIUM : THE REAL AND THE IDEAL 

IN ART. 



OPENED BY LUCINDA H. STONE. 



I^f OUCHING some great works of art, Emerson says : 

For out of tJioughfs interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 

And again : 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle. 
* * # # 

These wonders grew as grows the grass, 
Art might obey but not surpass. 
The passive Master lent his hand 
To the great Soul that o'er him planned. 

If I give you my true thought about the real and the ideal in 
art, I shall not expect many of you to agree with me. According 
to general notions, according also to philosophical opinions and 
definitions, it is first the ideal and then the real ; first the vanish- 
ing conception of a great cathedral, or any great work of art, and 
then the real massive structure ; but which is of the soul ? The 
thought, the conception surely ; and do we not say of the soul, the 
thinking part of our being — that is the real man ? This certainty 
is so, in that we acknowledge this to be the imperishable, the 
eternal. Why, then, is this not the real ? While what we have 
called the real is only the shadow, type or manifestation of the real 
substance, though that be invisible to the outer perishable eye, as 
the cfirrent of electricity that lights our streets. 

It seems to me that in this new era of the development of the 
finer forces of nature and of our being and of what we may call the 
psychic or soul powers within us, — in this new renaissance upon 
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which we are entering, we may have to recast old terms touching 
what we have called the ideal and the real, as we shall have to recast 
many other notions that have come down to us from a past age ; 
just as in the fifteenth century people had to recast old notions 
about geography and astronomy when they came to learn that the 
earth was not flat, but round, and that our little earth was not the 
centre of the universe. What a revolution of thought was that 
which these discoveries of science led in ! We can hardly conceive 
it, so far are we from it in our day. But a greater revolution than 
that which the new ideas of geography and astronomy, the discov- 
eries of printing and the mariner's compass, wrought in the minds 
of men, awaits, I believe, our age, for these are discoveries in a 
higher realm, even the realm of mind and soul, the invisible powers 
which are coming to be seen and known as just as really belonging 
to man as those that are visible, tangible. Behold, we know not 
what we shall be ! 

The soul of the artist seeks expression in form and color and 
musical sounds as thought seeks expression in words, or as in lower 
nature, the seed does in the plant, the plant in the flower. But it 
is an expression of a truth, a reality, that must find vent or exit, 
else it is no true art. 

In art, we find the interpretation or illustration of the scrip- 
ture, ^^ By the word " or thought of God, the worlds were made. 
And again, '' In the beginning was the word — and the word, or 
thought of God, was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we saw 
the glory '' of the divine man. 

So in art ; the word or thought, which it seems to me is the 
reality, is unfolded, shadowed forth, as in a great cathedral, a 
statue, in a groat painting, a symphony, a sonata, an oratorio, what 
we see or hear. The existent, the extant, the outstanding, is tlie 
shadow of the real, the living thought. Tlie law of nature and of 
art is one law, and true art, to reach its highest aim, must always 
follow, reflect and supplement nature. All great artists have been, • 
in their sphere, great students of nature ; they have learned their 
lessons from her. 

Out from the heart of Nature rolled • 

The burdens of the Bible old. 

Those wonderful creations of Mi(;hael Angelo, the Prophets 
and Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel, in which, according to the opin- 
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ions of great artists, art has reached the highest to which man has 
yet attained, impress us because they are so natural, so real, we say, 
by which I think we mean living, soulful, full of the thought or 
soul that makes a living being. So full are they of the thought or 
soul whic6 the artist has breathed into them that our whole soul 
sympathizes with them as beings whose very innermost we know. 
They are the results of the closest study of nature. 

■ Castellar says of Michael Angelo, that, in his study of anatomy, 
he was so intent to wrest nature's secret thought from her, that he 
threw himself upon a dead body like a hyena. He wanted to know 
man as man's Creator knows him, and in these wonderful creations, 
he wrought verily like or with God, with whom, when at his best, 
the artist always works. 

Himself from God he cannot free. 

We have spoiled a great many of our best scriptures, by asso- 
ciating them with a kind of sacred cant which we have been taught 
was fit only for church or Sunday use ; but they are as applicable to 
high art as to a sermon. Such is the injunction, ** Be ye therefore 
workers together with God, for it is God that worketh in you both 
to will and to do.'' This is as wide of application as words or 
thought can make it. In all things that truly succeed, man must 
be a worker with God, with nature, — the true, the living within 
us. We must work with the trend of the times. As God moves 
on, so must we. 

So Millet entered into the very soul of his ^' Sower," his 
^* Gleaners," and the little birdlings of that sweetest, most touch- 
ing of his paintings, the ^^Becquet" (a bill-full). The power of 
his pictures consists in that the soul of them takes captive your 
soul ; they make you forget yourself and follow him just where his 
soul leads. It is not the material, fleshly peasant alone that he 
paints, but the spirit, the life of that peasant. We feel the reality 
of that life through and through. We know him, and the condi- 
tions that surround him. These pictures were forbidden exhibi- 
tion in Belgium, because they said they were revolutionary — they 
were so soulful, so real. People would feel instinctively that the 
soul of that man had been awakened to a purpose in life. He saw 
farther than the sowing of the grain — he saw the harvest. The 
ojod-like servility in him was cast off, He wfts ^ Sp^mson. You 
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cannot bind with bonds of slavery or with greon withes such a man, 
and the judges saw the reality of the case. 

The true artist will point to or suggest that which his inner 
eye may see but cannot paint, lie can only copy an image of it, 
and herein lies the teaching of true art, that what the artist sees, 
he will inspire others to see also ; and thus we are led up by art. 

In this way art becomes prophecy, a foreshadowing or fore- 
showing of what is to be. It is the disclosure of the soul — the 
image of God within us — our inheritance from him. In this way, 
coming events cast their shadows before. In this way, art suggests, 
goes before, and hints as true and real that which science comes 
after to work out and prove. But is the hint less real than the 
material shadow or painting ? 

So Giotto pictures the world as round on his tower in Florence, 
two hundred and fifty years before Galileo was imprisoned for say- 
ing the truth in words. Galileo had studied this picture all his 
life, through the shadow of Giotto^s thought on the Campanile in 
Florence, to which he looked up daily in passing. The thought of 
Giotto entered his own soul, and science transmuted into words 
what divine art had forseen as true, or what, rather, was an over- 
flow of the divine mind into man^s mind. 

But this divine mind in man never quite emancipates itself 
from its age or country, or produces a model in which the education, 
the religion, politics, usages, of the ago of the artist have no share. 

Thus viewed, art becomes to us not only a sure prophecy of 
truth, but a broadening lesson of brotherhood, uniting man to man 
through all the ages and races, all under the one Fatherhood of God. 
I know of no more religious teacher than true art, through which 
man abandons himself to the influence of the divine mind. That 
is one reason why I think it would bo a pity to have the World's 
Fair closed on Sunday. I fool that I could drop on my knees in 
prayer as devoutly before a Corliss engine, or a Iloe's printing press, 
as before any altar in the world. 

Viewing art in this way, as the unfolding of the germ divinely 
implanted in man from the beginning, though taking form and 
coloring from the Varying nature in which, like man, it is born, — 
the soil, the climate, as in Egypt and Greece, the religion, educa- 
tion and all the influences that produced it, — what lessons may we 
find in the poetry, the myths, the sculpture and paintings of tho 
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past ages ! What prophecies in the old oracles, fulfilled and yet 
fulfilling in our own age ! What scriptures for our edification ! 
For we to-day are living over the age of Pericles written larger, and 
another uplift to which the race came, in the 5th and again in the 12th 
century, the age of that wonderful bloom of cathedrals all over 
Europe ; and again, to a new and wonderful evolution in the 15th 
century. We are only manifesting the same truths, the realities 
of all the ages, in another way, adapted to our own. Oh, those 
inspired builders of Amiens, of Chartres, of Rheims, of Burgos, of 
Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, Our Lady of the Annuif- 
ciation, of the Assumption, all over Europe, when the ideal of 
divine womanhood and motherhood took possession of all impress- 
ible souls, as we may see it again, in another way, taking posses- 
sion of the minds and souls of men and women ! We are just 
coming to perceive the soul of these wonderful works, and read the 
meaning of all these ages of wondrous art. Oh, my friends^ if I 
could utter myself, if I could paint the visions, the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord, of the new time which I see foretold in the art of the 
past, and of which, as it seems to me, we have hitherto seen but 
little, except the technics, the very handling of it ; of that time 
when the Isis and Hathor of the Egyptians shall be understood, 
when the Athena and Demeter and Persephone of the Greeks shall 
reappear in living form, the Hestia, the Egeria, and the Sibyls and 
Vestals of Rome — when these shall live again, clothed upon by the 
new thoughts born of the civilization of these latter ages, of the dis- 
coveries in science, of the new interpretations of our old Bibles, of the 
new thoughts about womanhood, wifehood, motherhood, that edu- 
cation and science have led in, in this age, the most wonderful 
that our old earth has yet seen, and which gives promise of what 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, but which is as real, and which shall as 
surely be — nay, which is, in the eternal mind — as that which is 
passing before our eyes to-day ! 

Civilization, no more than nature in its evolution of plants, of 
animal life, moves forward at an even pace, finishing perfectly in 
every part each day's work. Nature seems sometimes to dart for- 
ward, and in spme remarkable development or ripening of a rare 
blossom, to utter a prophecy and retire. So in human society, in 
grade; in myth, in poetry, in the plastic arts, in personal history, 
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are unfolded fragments of the crowning work of creation — the 
man and the woman that are to bo. Behohl, we know not what we 
shall be. But these disclosures of tlio soul of the divine possibili- 
ties in men are no less realities than that to which we have at- 
tained. By and by, when that which is perfect shall have been 
attained, then shall come the synthesis of that which, through the 
different ages and in the different races, has been discerned and 
foretold. 

Wonderful in beauty and power, in justice and majesty, was 
the divine woman of Greek myth, their Athena, but as real to them 
as though she lived and walked and worked among them. As a 
living reality, the seamen hailed with shouts of joy the glitter of 
her golden spear, when, tliirty miles out to sea, they caught a 
glimpse of it rising above all the other glories of the Acropolis. 
Joyously, as for a real personality, the young girls of Greece wove 
into her pcplos the glittering rays of the sun and all the colors of 
the rainbow, as the most fitting expression of what Athena was to 
them, ^*Tlie all-bedewing,'' because she brought life and freshness 
out of effete customs and dead things. Born from the head of 
Zeus, she was pure mind, and nothing sordid, or of the earth, 
earthy, could attach to their divine woman. She was the agent of 
Zeus in his divine Fatherhood, which was a much higher concep- 
tion of her than as a dispenser of his power as ruler and irresponsi- 
ble sovereign. Thus she was the guide of Prometheus, when he 
would bring fire from heaven to comfort and bless mortals, and to 
aid them in the arts and inventions by which humanity is to be de- 
veloped and made God-like. She was patron and inspirer of the 
fine arts, and all that refines and etherealizes humanity. Lover of 
order, she compelled incompatibilities to harmony, and brought 
order out of chaos. She presided over all just wars, and brought 
right and justice to victory. 

Except in one State in our Union, and throughout all the 
world else, women are excluded as jurors in court, and until re- 
cently they might not, without j)rovoking great ridicule, appear as 
advocates in a so-called court of justice. But the Greeks made 
their Athena the founder of the highest court in the world, — the 
Areopagus, — and gave to her so fine a sense of justice that, when 
there was a tie in the opinions of the judges, she was always there 
to turn the scale upon the side of mercy, and give her vote in favor 
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of the accused. Was this a fading ideal, or the coming real that 
the old Greeks saw ? Was the tender, serving motherhood of Dem- 
eter, — which they portrayed in one of the most sacred works of 
art, in her temple at Eleusis, that I have ever looked upon, and 
that Tennyson has so beautifully portrayed in his octogenary poem 
— an ideal merely, or a real prophecy of the coming future, which 
associations like this are formed to encourage and hasten forward ? 
Who can tell ? Idealism and realism seem to me much like one 
of those great modern panoramas, in which you cannot tell where 
the houses of the city and the farm-fields end, and where the 
painted picture begins ; or like a view of Venice from the heights 
of the Campanile ; you cannot tell which is palace of stone and 
which is its shadow the water. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing on this subject, says, ^^ I am 
like a Highland skipper, of whom I once asked the meaning of a 
Gaelic name, and who replied, seemingly in physical agony, ^I 
canna say it, liut I feel it in my breist.^ " He adds : ^^ I will deal 
perfectly frankly with you. I do not know what idealism means. 
I do not know what realism means. I try to represent what seems 
to me conspicuous and representable in the world in which I live.^^ 

But, taking in the general understanding of both, I believe, 
with Mr. Stevenson also, that most of what we term ideals are 
only unconsciously remembered reals that have in some way made 
an impression upon the artist from which he cannot free himself. 
Thus Eubens always paints his wife, or one of them ; and in 
Raphaers paintings reappear constantly the old models that at first 
made so strong an impression on him. Thus we have his Sistine 
Madonna outlined many times in other pictures than tliis, deemed 
the crowning work of his life. Again, I can but think that 
Michael Angelo^s wonderful Sibyls are unconscious memories of 
living embodiments of wisdom and experience. His Cumaean and 
his Persica, of his mother, perhaps ; and of Vittoria Colonna, his 
Delphica and Eurethea. Our great artist, Story, gives us his 
thought about art in the following lines, which he assured me, 
were less poetry than truth : 

The wilful work built by the conscious brain 

Is but the humble handicraft of art ; 
It has its growth in toil, its birth in pain. 

The Imagination, silent and apart, 
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Above the Will, beyond the conBcious eye. 

Fashions in joyous ease and as in play 

Its fine creations, — mixing up alway 
The real and the ideal, heaven and earth, 
Darkness and sunshine ; and then, pushing forth , 

Sudden upon our world of consciousness 

Its world of wonder, leaves to us the stress, 
By patient art to copy its pure grace. 
And catch the perfect features of its face. 

From hand to spirit must the human chain 

Be closely linked, and thence to the divine 
Stretch up, through feeling, its electric Une, 

To draw heaven down, or all our art is vain. 
For in its loftiest mood the soul obeys 
A higher power that shapes our thoughts, and sways 

Their motions, when by love and strong desire 
We are uplifted. From a source unknown 

The power descends — with its ethereal fire 
Inflames us, not possessing but possessed. • 

We do its bidding ; but we do not own 
The grace that in those happy hoiirs is given. 
More than its strings the music of the lyre — 
More than the shower the rainbow lent by heaven. 
Natune and man are only organ-keys — 
Mere soundless pipes — despite our vaunted skill — 
Till, with its breath, the power above us fill 
The stops, and touch us to its harmonies. 

But of far moro impoiiance than to determine which is ideal- 
ism and which is realism in art, is the right application of all art 
to noble themes, and to know how to build best with the materials 
given us to deal with. And, as in nature the greatest gifts are 
those that are bestowed upon all, as the air, the sunshine, the rain 
and the dew, — the most wonderful pictures, those that all may see, 
as the landscape of the earth and sky, and the human form divine, 
of which the greatest artist can but make an imperfect copy ; so in 
art, there are no themes so grand as those which are given to every 
one of us, whether we bo idealist, realist, or impressionist, — that is, 
the application of the highest art to supplement nature in the 
making of the noblest life that the materials, given by nature, will 
enable us to evolve. For, as says the same artist and poet quoted 
above : 



T^he perfect artist should be perfect man. 
Oh, let at least our theory be grand, 
To make a whole man, not to train a hand ! 

Rearing our temple, let it be our pride 
Naught to neglect, but build with patient care 
A perfect temple, finished everywhere, 

And not a mere fa9ade with one good side. 



THE REAL AND THE IDEAL IN ART. 



CONTINUED BY ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 



(An Abstract.) 

^^IIE entire personality of man must bo considered in true art. 
V^ Our ideals must become real ; our realities must be made 
ideal. True ideals are those of the heart as well as of the intel- 
lect ; they must be believed in, they cannot be known or analyzed 
in the crucibles of criticism. 

Realism attaches the highest importance to that which is of 
subordinate value ; it lacks the quick breath of vitality, it is di- 
vorced from man^s deepest interests. A realism that echoes none 
of the aspirations of the heart is dead. What we want above all 
in life and art is to discern a fresh meaning in our common expe- 
riences. We can enter the region of idealism without leaving the 
region of truth. We can cultivate faith and aspiration, or we can 
yield to unbelief and lethargy of soul. 

The true artist and seer rises above the material plane to the 
spiritual, beholding the divine end of life and all its rich signifi- 
cance. Art is not simply to interpret facts, but to interpret and 
illuminate them by the light of ideas. It must fix attention on 
what man aspires to be as well as what he is ; it must reveal the 
nobility innate to human nature as well as its accidental pettiness 
and degradation. Otherwise, it cannot inspire and strengthen the 
soul. 

Kev. William R. Alger says : ''Nature is confined to truth of 
fact ; art reaches to truth of reason. True art is enriching and 
redemptive. Its highest service is to raise our ideal of existence 
and give us new power by revealing the unsuspected beauty and 
glory that lie about us in the common reality of life and experi- 
ence." 



SOME AMERICAN ARTISTS. 



BY MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT. 



{An Abstract.) 

TIWRS. maud HOWE ELLIOTT, of Boston, was presented 
^#w to read her paper on *^ Some American Artists. '^ She in-' 
troduced her subject by saying that one of the most beneficial 
results of the Centennial was the renewed interest in art. The 
diversity of the crowd who went to Philadelphia was described. 
She said the idea of art was, nationally, a new one. The Centen- 
nial struck the death blow of the chromo ; and a difference was 
noticed in the interior decorations of the home. The smaller arts 
were in the healthiest condition. Wood engraving had been lifted 
to a high degree of excellence, through the help of the magazine. 
^^Our illustrations cannot be touched by any in England or 
France,^' she said. She mentioned that etchings by Americans were 
coming to the front, Whistler^s especially. ^^ It is reserved for Amer- 
icans to bring about the renaissance of stained glass, for it has risen 
in our midst with a new beauty and robustness." She told all about 
qualities of stained glass, devoting some space to the LaFarge 

glass. 

LaFarge^s Works. 

^^His water colors are the most beautiful aquarelles I know," 
she said. *^ St Paul, speaking to the men of Athens, is a great 
picture. For the Trinity window in Trinity church his columns 
are made of real alabaster, which made the windows cost him more 
than his contract price." One of her most exquisite descriptions 
was that of the effect which a window in a church in New York 
had upon her. It was graphic, pathetic and delicately sympa- 
thetic. She urged the necessity of making churches, schools and 
other public buildings beautiful and substantial. " I distrust that 
painter who lives in Paris or Munich ; he becomes too much under 
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the influenoo of tlio master under whom he is studying. Oo to 
Paris to study your profession but come back to America to do 
your work. Thomas Clarke's name commands the respect of ad- 
mirers of American art in New York, lie has encouraged many 
artists by his patronage, but I don^t like the word patronage, for 
who can patronize art ? Ilis collection is one of the best by 
modern painters. In one place of honor hangs a rich autumn 
landscape by George Innes. 

She Admires F. S. Church. 

*' See that Sea Sprite by Fred S. Church I Out of a storm of 
waves and fog and sea foam, gleams a white water spirit mounted 
on a steed as unsubstantial as itself. A dream picture, for if you 
glance at it carelessly you only see tumbling green waves and white 
foam : but if you look again a misty steed, with its rider, emerges 
into view. The painter's imagination has caught and riveted for 
us that coy spirit of tlie foam. We often get such a glimpse 
beneath the crest of some great wave as it curls itself ready to 
crash upon the long gray beach. 

" I think he is one of the men we prize for that rare quality 
of imagination, llis ])ictures are like so many fairy stories, beau- 
tiful dreams. One picture he dedicated to the college girls of 
America, * Knowledge is Power.'" 

A Good Thing from CiriCAGO. 

She mentioned one of J. G. Brown's pictures and said that 
John Donahue is considered to have modeled the best piece of 
ideal sculpture — Sophocles. '* We all used to think of the old 
Greek in his old age. This one commemorates the fact that when 
he was a young man he led the Greek chorus. Donahue was born 
in Chicago, yet he has made this truly beautiful thing. We hard- 
ly dare call it the genius of art lest it take flight. 

"John Sargent is one of our strongest men to-day. Ilis 
portraits are very unequal, however. ^The one of the famous Car- 
mencita was the picture of the exhibition a year ago. A picture 
of this order first made him famous. . Augustus St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor, is now working on a j)ie(^e that is to commemorate the 

daughter of Hnmiltou Fish. The Robert G. Shaw monument for 
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Boston Common is a favorite of his. Shaw was the commander of 
a colored regiment in the war and was killed. Messengers came to 
the Confederate camp to ask for his body. ^ It lies in the ditch 
with his niggers/ was the reply. The piece has an equestrian 
figure in the foreground. Col. Shaw, — behind him in half relief a 
band of negro soldiers/^ — The Grand Rapids Democrat. 
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The great f --,';;;r„:r^T ^ Irwrit'er on'political 
vanity and omptmoH o! idle lives. I j „, g„at pnvl- 

eeonom, .a,-, " Thi. .. »° ^7 ' apF » "ted." In .peaking .0 
logo. *nd benedt. that are ''»""» "fh 1 i,„,™, „„a b.nefita o£ 
explieitly of the relation of wome-i '"'"^'/.f !,„„., t^ it i, . 

thi Col hian =^«i;;>*°»;\ rJ'loirL ever done worthy • 

„rion. question. " ''« ^'°",; t „,,»„ ,ho hashail Iheg.nerou. 
:*a;hrS-*'"p';t::tio'n ..d — .nconrage,n.ntof 
1,1 man-father, husband or. rien^ _^_^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ 

Civilisation, have come and g"""^ !> , „„ doM 

,.„„ght and atriven ^-f >J;X* ,e go,r.. Lr a. the, can 
„„l grow le... I ™f "/ , * , "and uninlorm.d ma., of women, 
while bearing the clog 0! an inert ano intelligent 

P,„,,e...ortho»ee i. estopH »f ,; X „ce. of the Coh.m- 

1 practical. The »B» f ™"" « ' " „, ,„,„ beneath, np- 

hiai. Exposition lie. in the fact that wc grow 




